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BUT THERELL BE MORE PARKER 51's 
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made with precise, unhurried craftsmanship. 


However, a “51” may be yours far sooner 
than you expect. May we suggest that you see 
your Parker dealer now. 


this is the pen of many distinctions, 
Its balanced shaft urges you to write. 
Its costly Osmiridium tip starts instantly; 
floats with silent smoothness. And only the 


g VEN its name has a rare prestige. For 


“51° is designed for satisfactory use of 
Parker “51° Ink that dries as it writes. 
Small wonder you covet a “51” of your 
own! But even today, these “most wanted” 
pens are still too few. For no mass produc- 
tion methods can create them. Every “51” is 


Parker ‘*51” colors are: Black, Blue Cedar, 
Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. $12.50; $15.00. 
Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. 
Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Janesville, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada 














HOW A PARKER PEN HELPED SAVE TWO PRISONERS OF THE JAPS 


“My wife and I spent the last three 
years in a Jap Prisoner Camp in the 
Philippines. At the time of our capture, 
I had my Parker pen and was able to 
hold onto it until December, 1944. 


‘**At that time, our rations were reduced 
to starvation levels. Then we learned, 
‘via the prison “grapevine”, that our 
guards were willing to trade extra food 
for Parker fountain pens. 


PARKER 51” 





“I swapped my Parker with a Jap sol- 
dier for a kilo of rice which actually 
helped to save our lives. Thank Heaven 
I had a Parker pen to trade. The Japs 
would not accept other makes.”’* 


* Typical of a number of letters from Americans 
liberated in the Philippines. 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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J eww current trend towards letting the merchandise speak for itself in 
retail stores gives new importance to point-of-sale tags and labels. In 
solving this problem, you will save a lot of wear and tear on yourself by 
putting it up to Dennison first. 

Dennison’s experience in producing informative labels and talking tags 
covers practically every type of product manufactured. We can give you 
valuable tips on making tags and labels that are distinctive, catch the eye, 
and strike a strong buy-now note. 

In addition, Dennison recommendations include practical advice on the 
best way to affix tags and labels to your product. For example, among the 
many Dennison methods of attaching tags are our new Snap-Lok and barb 
fasteners, as well as button-slot or special tongue-slot constructions. 

Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problem up to 


~— Dennioon 


PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


FREE—WLLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet “If You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’’ is full of practical information on how to make your 
product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. 






TAGS + LABELS - SEALS - SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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New P-81 Fighter 

IN YOUR JAN. 7 ISSUE REFERENCE Wag 
MADE TO NORTH AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURING THE P-8]. THIS IS A CONSOLE 
_ DATED VULTEE-DESIGNED PLANE. OUT- 
STANDING FEATURES OF THIS PLANE ARE 
THE USE FOR THE FIRST TIME OF COM- 





New P-81 can do more than 500 mph 


BINATION GAS TURBINE-DRIVEN PROPEL- 
LER AND JET PROPULSION UNITS FOR 
POWER AND THE LONG RANGE AND HIGH 
SPEED GIVEN BY THIS COMBINATION OF 
TWO DIFFERENT POWER UNITS. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
NEWSWEEK regrets its Periscope error on 
P-81’s parentage. > 


Strikes and the Public 


During all these labor strikes the innocent | 


—and injured—public goes without electricity 
for his refrigerator, and his food spoils; he is 
kept away from his business; he is deprived 
of his right to use a telephone. No one thinks 
of paying him for his money loss, to say noth- 


’ ing of his great inconvenience, and the busi- 


ness he may lose thereby. If a suit were 
brought against the union for the act of its 
members and damages were demanded, what 
chance is there for the plaintiff? 

And Congress, for the fear of losing the 
labor vote, does nothing in a crisis which de- 
mands immediate, prompt, vigorous, and ef- 
ficient action. If our officials, whose duty it 
is to act promptly and defend us from such 
tyranny, will not act, whither should we turn? 
It is an un ble insult and a mockery 
of the word “free” to disorganize millions of 
dollars’ worth of plants and the peace and 
convenience of our American people. 

Dr. A. E. THAYER 

Meridian, Miss. 


@ I read that the General Motors strike has 
cost the workers an average of $400. Regard- 
less of whether the workers win their de 


mands or not, some of them will never get 


out of the red. The corporations will not suf- 
fer greatly. The stockholders might miss @ 
few dividends. The union leaders won't be 
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hurt; their salaries will be paid, and some of # means 


Dennison Manufacturing Company BUM. cd cccde cccesescccevecodcccseccencccccccetssocs them are mighty juicy, too. The public will, 
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NATHAN KRAMER, Long Island home 
owner and retired salesman, 
can’t resist selling his friends a new insurance plan 


“In the early years of my life, I planned and worked 
and saved to retire to my own home,”’ says Mr. Kramer. 
“It just doesn’t make sense to run the risk of losing it 
—and my savings, too! 

“That’s why I like the plan offered by Liberty 
Mutual and United Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
In one package they have wrapped up all the protec- 
tion I need on my home and car. It’s simple and easy 
to understand. I don’t have to give my insurance a 
second thought. : 

“Furthermore, I have reduced its cost by about one 
fifth. The reason for this is that Liberty Mutual and 
United Mutual deal direct with policyholders, which 
means that operating. costs are low; and by insuring 


| Tesponsible home and car owners losses are kept down. 


These economies have made possible the dividend sav- 
ings I have received. 
“T’ve insured with Liberty Mutual for sixteen years. 


* 


“I value my home too much 
to risk losing it.” 


When I’ve had a loss, it was promptly and fairly 
settled. You can see why I tell all my friends about 
this plan.” 

If you are a responsible home and car owner, you 
can qualify. Write today for the new 112 page book, 
“How to Protect Your Home and Savings.” Here in 
clear, layman’s language you can learn how to make 
insurance work to save you from crippling loss. It is 
sent free — with an estimate of your savings. 


LIBERTY 


1 NSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 
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e"T0M THUMB” 


This was the first American locomotive. It 
was built in 1830 in a coachmaker’s shop 
in Baltimore by Peter Cooper, an imagina- 
tive merchant. The flues of its boiler were 
old musket barrels, and. its smokestack 
looked “like an aggravated putty-blower.” 
On its first run — to Ellicott’s Mills, with 
one car attached — it made as much as 
eighteen miles an hour going down hill. 
Some of the took out their note- 
books and jotted down sentences, to prove 
that it was possible to do a0 while traveling 
at such tremendous speed. ; 

A century later came America’s first 
streamlined train. Its journals were 


Newsweek, February 4, 1946, Volume XXVII, No. 5. 


class matter February 13, 


Newsweek is 
1933, at Postoffice of 


equipped with S808 Bearings. Pioneer‘ 
ing for years in the railroad industry, 
SS0S1" Bearings had already proven them- 
selves by millions of miles of successful 
service under the most rugged conditions. 
Today SSCS" Bearings are an accepted 
standard for journals, for generators and 
for driving motors on the railroads of the 
nation. Since S30S3" makes so many types 
of anti-friction bearings, an S30S1" engi- 
neer can give you expert help in selecting 
THE RIGHT EEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 
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LOSSUS of the Cross Roads, the 
American farmer, looms even larger 
today than last year! 


With his production setting still another 
new record in 1945, the farmer stepped up 
his income to an unprecedented 28 bil- 
lions, and salted away nearly 5 billions of 
it in savings. His accumulated cash and 
War Bonds now come to 17 billions. 


There he stands . . . feeder of our people, 
and food producer for miilions of hapless 
people overseas. There he stands... war 


hero, international soldier of the soil, 
giant of energy and production. 


There he stands... colossal customer. A 
man with a list of needs-that staggers the 
imagination, and with plenty of money 
to satisfy them. 


Even in normal times the farmer and his 
rural neighbors buy 40% of all America’s 
consumer goods! Sell him through the 
magazine that has won his confidence 
and respect. Country Gentleman, the No. 
1 farm magazine. 


isan — 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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most of all, it seems, are the strikers them: 
selves. 

As long as workers are deprived of cam. 
ings during a strike, why isn’t the pay of the 
union leaders suspended during that period? 
Why shouldn’t they share in the privation 
of their membership? 

The principle of unionism is good. With 
out unions we wonld still be laboring in ep. 
forced, underpaid slavery. But in our ad 
vanced world, why can’t war between cap 
ital and labor be settled amicably, witho 
busted heads—and busted workers—and pe 
secuted John Public? 


GerorceE Jack Kessex 
New York City 


@ The trouble with those who make blanke 
condemnations of labor unions is that they 
forget one fact. We aren’t back in the era of 
free private enterprise any more. We neve 
will be again. We have, and have to have 
government regulation and big industri 
combinations. If labor is not to be left out ia 
the cold, the unions have a right to insist o 
a role in this broad economic planning too, 


P. McC tosxey 
New York City 


@ Mr. Murray’s letter to Secretary Vinson, 
protesting tax rebates to corporations brought 
out one of the essential unfairnesses of the 
current stalemate between labor and indus 
try. The fact of the matter is that Congres 
is actually supporting capital in its determi 
nation to starve labor out, by making it pos 
sible for large corporations to collect sum 
much in excess of their prewar earning, 
This means that their income for the coming 
year is guaranteed and that they can follow 
through with reconversion plans, even if the 
doors of their plants should stay closed th 
whole time. 

Wage earners, on the other hand, have m 
such support from the government to heb 
them through the reconversion period. Ir 
stead, both houses recently refused to pas 
legislation guaranteeing unemployed veteran 
compensation while they were looking fa 
a job. 

What right has Congress to provide indus 
try with a big stick to bust labor union 
when the members of those unions, and othe 
nonunion workers who will benefit by labor 
gains, form a substantial section of the voter 
whose interests Congress is supposed to 
resent? Let’s not forget that this democrac 
of ours was set up to protect the interests 
the majority—not just Big Interests. 


Joun R. Hirsca 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Pe 


American Troops in India 

The policy of maintaining American troc 
in India, ostensibly to dispose of surp 
property, is causing the United States 
sustain losses in dollars and cents and al 
in the health of: the men here. The cost 
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INTERNATIONAL | 


@ An old and honored name. 


@ A 115-year record in American industry. A 

pioneer history that began with Cyrus 

: McCormick and the Invention of the Reaper 

in 1831. Reputation that has endured, good 
will that we prize. 


@ A new symbol of resolution and purpose — 
the red letter “I” on the black letter “H". 


@ A renewed determination to build products 
of lasting quality—to build machines that 
are essential in the American plan to make 
a better America. 


These things are International Harvester. 








Tue propucts that Hygfvester builds 
in its twenty-one manuffcturing plants 
—the International Fapm Tractors and 
Equipment, the Interngtional Trucks, the 
International Industrjal Tractors and En- 
gines—are working t/day in every country 
and community in Me land. 


And to us the fmportant fact is not that 
we build them,but that their millions of 
owners speak/highly of them. Not that 
the Internayfonal dealers sell them, but 
that, on the job, they serve just about 
everybody, everywhere. In the city and 


AR 
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n the farm they serve the ultimate wel- 
are of —you, the reader of these words. 


Harvester has seen America grow —has 
helped immeasurably in its development. 
Harvester will help in greater measure in 





e new era that lies ahead for industry 
nd agriculture. 


Count on International Harvester and 
e International Dealers who sell and 
rvice “IH” products from coast to coast. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
80 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday. NBC Network 
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NO STONE 





eee Remenber ¢ ¢ « when you were a kid 


...and the fish were biting in the creek down by the 
old mill? ‘You wanted bait and you left “no stone 
unturned” to find it. 

During World War II, the Norfolk and Western 
Railway left no stone unturned to move its full quota 
of fighting forces and materials of war. Now that the 
war is over, the railroad is leaving no stone unturned 
to justify your preference for the N. & W.’s Precision 
Transportation. 

Many improvements are under way. We are work- 
ing on the development of new-type coal burning 
locomotives, employing revolutionary principles of 
power. Freight and passenger equipment is being 
improved. Schedules are being speeded up. Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control is being expanded to ex- 
pedite the movement of traffic and increase safety. A 
new merchandise pier—one of the largest and most 
modern ever built—is being constructed at the 
N. & W.’s ocean terminal .at the great port of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

All of these additions and betterments are under 
way. Even so, the Norfolk and Western is ready and 
equipped today to move your traffic, for the N. & W. 
has expended approximately $90,000,000 since the 
fall of 1939 for improvement and expansion of its 
facilities. 

Seventy-five per cent of the railroad’s freight and 
passenger traffic is moved by modern locomotives 
less than ten years old, or locomotives that have been 
completely modernized. Track is maintained at a high 
state of excellence—solid and strong. Terminals and 
yard facilities are modern and extensive. Manpower 
is efficient and experienced. 


In short, there has been no let-up on the N. & W. 


since Victory... service will continue to be im- 
proved ... and to this end, we will leave no stone 
unturned. ; 


PRECISION TRANSPORT 
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GIMBEL BROTHERS 
New YoRK ‘December 27, 1945 


Mr. Milton Reynolds 

Chairman of the Board 

Reynolds International Pen Company 
1550 North Fremont Street 

Chicago 22, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Reynolds: 


We recently asked the Gimbel Brothers Bureau of 
Standards to tell us why and on what basis we could 
guarantee your pen to write two years without 
refilling. You will be interested in the enclosed 
tests, the most important of which we quote: 


1. A continuous line on paper, of 31,682 feet, used 
about 1 gram of your Satinflo Writing Fluid. Before 
5 grams, which the pen holds, were used up, this 

line continued unbroken for 21 miles. 


miles of lines are roughly 
3,000 pages of average 
that most people 
iting per day, 
. We therefore 
the Reynolds pen 
onger 
ed 


3. The fluid dried instantly whenever applied on 
paper and it retained all effective qualities under 
all time tests, so long as the Satinflo remained 

in the pen barrels or in air-tight containers. 


4. Structurally, we find that the absence of rubber 
sacs or any other deteriorating substances shoyld 
make the pen last a very long time. 


Sincerely yours, 


cig cash bt aw Soe 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 

















bndode Genie Aelpedinbe de beta pdpndasis apaete 
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and Handle It at Lower Cost 


re. locomotives attract passenger traffic by helping give 
railroad travel new speed, new cleanliness, new glamour and 
new, luxurious comfort. 


They build freight revenue by their major contributions to 
punctual and faster freight schedules. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives will increase both pas- 
senger and freight income, and reduce costs. Why? Because they 
require fewer Diesels per locomotive (each Diesel delivers 2000 
horsepower) and because these Diesels are simple, easily main- 
tained, and unusually efficient. 





Fairbanks-Morse 


: : 
A name worth remembering 
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Diese! Lecometives - Diesel Engines - Generators - Meters > Pumps « Scales 
Magnetos - Stokers - Rallread Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 













Acme 
A burned lorry after Calcutta riots 





supplying troops in the India-Burma theate 
is far greater than any remuneration the gov. 
ernment can expect from the sale of sur 
plus stocks. 

In addition, soldiers are continually e. 
posed to the dangers of sickness and physica 
violence. The incidence of tropical and ex. 
tremely virulent forms of nontropical disease 
is alarmingly high. And the recent Calcutt 
and Bombay riots (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 3, 1946) 
in which one American soldier was killed and 
many injured illustrate the fact that we ar. 
in the midst of an explosive political situation 
which is none of our concern but which 


‘ threatens to cost the lives of more of ow 
’ men, ‘although we're only innocent by. 


standers. 


24 Sotprers’ NAMES WITHHELD 

c/o Postmaster 

New York 
Anderson and Anderson = 

I refer to an article in the Jan. 7 issue of 
NEWSWEEK concerning Mr. Robert R. Young's 
activities. There is certain information con- 
tained in this article relating to The V. D. 
Anderson Company. 

1—The correct name of the company is The 
V. D. Anderson Company. 

2—The V. D. Anderson Company was not 
a war plant. 

8—The V. D. Anderson Company will not 
produce equipment for movie laboratories 


C. W. Zies 
President 
The V. D. Anderson Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Newsweek is glad to explain the confe 
sion: There are two Anderson companies, 
V. D. Anderson Co. and The V. D. Anderson 
Co. The latter, of which Mr. Zies is president, 
will continue to produce its industrial spe} 
cialty, oil expressing equipment. 


The Times and L-240 

The news item entitled “Maneuver i 
Newsprint,” which appeared in the Jan. | 
issue of NEWSWEEK, gives an inaccurate pic 
ture. It is true that in its editorial colums 
The New York Times has consistently urge 
the elimination of government controls but 
as a member of the Newsprint Committee, i 
did not “spearhead” any drive for the revoct 
tion of L-240 and did not vote for its elim: 
nation until convinced that adequate mr 
chinery had been set up within the industy 
to care for those publications which might 
not have an assured source of supply. 1! 
Times could not have been more active in 
efforts to substitute industry control for go" 
ernment control. It was the representativ4 K. 
of the smaller newspapers on the Advisotj 








HERE THEY ARE... Americas 
first 1947 motor cars! Named 
for two great leaders of industry 
... built at famous Willow Run... 
the amazing new KAISER and the 
sensational new FRAZER are being 
presented at premier 

showings in principal 

cities of the United 

States, beginning this 

month. Watch foryour 
firstopportunity to see 

these completely new 

1947 automobiles! 


BODY STYLING pou" 











KAISER Invades the Low-Price Field 
with New Front-Wheel- Drive Wonder Car! 


Here is the new low-priced post-war automobile 














i THE AMAZING NEW Kal S ER 































ad you've been waiting to see. With amazing new engi- 
er neering advances that leave all '46-model cars far | 
which THE SENSATIONAL NEW RAZ E. R behind! Packaged. Power Front-Wheel Drive, with i 
f our engine and entire front-drive mechanism in one 4 
t by. removable unit for time-saving service. Torsionetic # 
Suspension, new wat-proved independent wheel | 
ELD springing that achieves incredible smoothness at 
all passenger-loads. Unprecedented Roominess, in a big, 
oe 9 o six-passenger, single-unit body. A host of other 
features, that add up to America’s best buy in mo- 
toring pleasure. See... ride... and drive the new P 
wil 1947 KAISER, first chance you get! : 
mung s __ @eeseevevoeveveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee @ 
1 COn- ——— sy 
; 
sae Ig 4 i} FRAZER Enters Luxury Class with a 
is The 1 New Style Queen of the Highways! i 
A full year ahead of the field in styling, luxury features fy 
as not and engineering advantages, the new 1947 FRAZER i 
; i captures the spotlight position among the nation’s 
ill not fine cars. With interior arrangements of unmatched 
tories. roominess and comfort, with mechanical excellence f 
ies of the highest order, with smart simplicity of line 
lent that sets the style pace for all America . , . the new i 
1947 FRAZER is a car that will catch your eye, win 
your judgment, and capture your heart! Being ex- 
hibited nationally this month, it will be at your 
conftr own dealer's surprisingly soon. Step in and see this 
7 new 1947 motor car, the minute you hear it’s in town. 
SON ‘ 









FRAZER 


GRAHAM-PAIGCE 
PRODUCT 
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KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION © Willow Run, Michigan © GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 
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CONCRETE MEANS 





PORTLAND ASSOCIATION 


highway or bridge 


low annual cost! 


Whether you are concerned with 
building a new, ~ 
economical low- 
maintenance-cost “ 








~. 


or a firesafe 
cottage or 

mansion, 
concrete gives 
low-annual cost. 


industrial buildings Sas 
too, where maximum value from 
construction dollars 
is a goal. Concrete 
builds rugged 







> — psy, 

enduring architectural beauty. 
Whatever you plan to build, remem- 

ber that reasonable first cost, plus 


low maintenance makes concrete the 
low-annual-cost material, 


. Dep’t. 2a-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . .. 
through scientific research and engineering field work. 


“those present were polled for the final vot, 


structures of © 





_ Newswe 


Committee who led in advocating the rene 
of the order and there was no dissent whe 


Had we not been assured that satis 
substitute measures had been taken we woulj 
not have agreed to the termination of 4 
order, even though it was to our advantas: 
to have done so. 


Artuur Hays SuLzBercer 
Publisher 
The New York Times 
New York, N. Y. 
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The New Navy Uniforms 

It is the undersigned’s unofficial opinig 
that if the proposed uniforms ( NEwswesx 
Jan. 14) are issued to enlisted personnel, th 
United States Navy will look like a bunch ¢ 
garage attendants on their way to work. 


Cavin M. Wen 
PETER M. SutTreR 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The uniform suggested is composed 
three main pieces, namely, trousers, 
and battle jacket, whereas the uniform nov 
worn is composed of two main pieces, name 
ly jumper and trousers. And brother, the 


‘means something® when you consider th 


limited locker space available on the average 
ship. 

_ Furthermore, the laundry, cleaning, and 
pressing facilities om board ship are vey 
poor. The average ‘enlisted man can usually 
get his washing done by the ship’s laundy 
only once a week, and since Navy regulations 
prohibit, for sanitary reason’, the accumu 
tion of dirty clothes, he usually washes his 
clothes himself. You can see how much extn 
washing he would have with those shirts, 
Wow! 

He usually has to do his own pressing also, 
and as one who has tried to get that knife 
edge down the front of his civilian trouser, 
let me tell you it’s tough. Whereas the pres 
ent Navy trousers, when turned inside ou 


’ and pressed, just seem to fall into the desired 


inverted side crease. Then he also woul 
have to iron his shirts—and his two battk 
jackets, since there are no dry cleaners at sea 
L. BartTLett 
Camp Elliott 
San Diego, Calif. 


‘Acme 
The Navy gets more fashion—and fuss 
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_, From massive new front grille to rear bumpers you 
> get more of everything you want with this new 
1946 Mercury. New riding smoothness. Big new 
_ self-centering hydraulic brakes. And an improved 
_ 90-degree powerhouse of an engine that’s even 
thriftier than ever on gas and oil. 


There’s new comfort—and new beauty—too. 


‘e Deep, wide seats that hold six easily. Two-tone in- 


tcriors with your choice of luxurious fabrics. Truly 


4 this big new 1946 Mercury gives you cverything you 


want—and more! 


SEE IT AT YOUR LINCOLN-MERCURY DEALER 





MERCURY—DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Tl NE IN... The Ford Show... CBS, Tuesdays, 10-10:30 p.m., E.S.T. 
The Ford Sunday Evening Hour ... ABC, Sundays, 8-9 p.m., E.S.T. 


. 
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More Economy 


It’s hard to believe that such a big 
car can have so small an appetite. 
New balanced carburetion maintains 
top gasoline efficiency at all speeds. 


_ New, 4-ring aluminum pistons make 


Mercury thriftier than ever on oil. 


More ComForr 


Your favorite easy chair on wheels— 
that’s Mercury comfort! Elbow room 
to spare... plenty of headroom. 
A new smooth ride that fairly floats 
you over the road. 


More "Go" 

Call it performance, power, or life— 
Mercury has more of it! Sweeping 
getaways with plenty of power in re- 
serve. Hills seem to flatten outin front 
of you. It’s more car—with more 
“go” for more driving pleasure. 











For centuries Americans have been fighting 
an unequal battle against the stark, relentless 
terror of high water. Again and again they 
have seen friendly rivers go berserk. They 
have seen fertile farmlands ravaged, lives lost, 
homes swept away, billions of dollars’ worth 
of property destroyed, pestilence and hunger 
stalking in the wake of floods. 

But today valley dwellers have a new and 
powerful ally in “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, 
both track-type and wheel-type, America’s top- 
ranking levee builders. Hauling giant loads of 
earth on any length of haul, they climb steep 


grades to the top of the fill and spread the dirt 
in uniform, compact layers. Most important 
of all, they stand up to man-killing work, night 
and day, month after month, completing the 
job at far lower cost than by older methods, 
and in a fraction of the time. 


Levee building offers a mighty challenge to 
equipment, and “Caterpillar” Diesels with their 
war-proved stamina, dependability and econ- 
omy are equal to the task. Their part in the 
program of flood control is adding greatly to 
the basic wealth of the nation. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


Ree. v.Ss. PAT. OFF. 


ENGINES ¢ TRACTORS « MOTOR GRADERS « EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Variety, generally 
knownas the Broad- 

way Bible, last week 

had this to say 

about our Radio de- 

partment: “NEws- 

WEEK, with Betty 

Forsling on the job, 

does a good, con- 

scientious radio 

news —— only 

* national magazine 

Betty Forsling that does, utaide 
‘of Woman’s Day.” The Forsling boost 
stood out in a typical hard-hitting Variety 


appraisal of the natton’s radio editors, few 
of whom fared well. To most network 
executives and radio directors a favor- 
able Variety review is the sesame to 
ether-ial success. This might be said of 
Elizabeth Forsling, especially when her 
accolade is compared with such Variety 
comments as “Most radio columnists . . . 
hate radio. It’s apparent . . . that they 
don’t even listen to the radio (and some 
boast of that! ).” Obviously, Miss Forsling 
is an exception. 


A resident of Washington, D.C., 
Betty went west to the University of Wis- 
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consin, where, in the course of wrestling 
with an economics major, she got her first 
taste of show business. She co-produced 
and directed a campus show which even- 
tually involved transporting 87 girls to 
Camp Grant to entertain the GI’s. As far 
as she knows, all the co-eds returned 
safely. Miss Forsling next showed up in 
a job with the Federal Reserve Board in 
her home town. Allowing suitable time to 
recover, she again hit the trail, to New 
York and, finally, Newsweex’s Radio de- 
partment. 


As even the most avid listener 
will allow, it is a physical impossibility to 
cover the hundreds of programs which 
receive network treatment each week. 
Miss Forsling covers this myriad of per- 
formances by watching for: (1) new per- 
sonalities (see page 96), (2) new programs, 
(3) special network achievements, (4) 
developments in radio which bear the 
“trend” or “significance” label, (5) radio 
accomplishments which supplement 
NEWSWEEK'S general news interpretation 
such as broadcasting’s coverage of elec- 
tions, V-J Day, and national catastrophes. 


In pursuit of such stories Betty 
has had tea at the White House with Mrs. 
Truman; flown to Orlando, Fla., in an 
Army C-47 with Bob Hawk; ridden an ore 
freighter on Lake Michigan; steamed for 
six hours in a hotel room filled with smoke 
and gag writers; appreciatively sipped a 
tepid bottle of coke with butlerless Ed 
Wynn while he writhed with prickly heat; 
and listened all night to all networks cov- 
ering the’ end of the war. But she has 
never been on the air and from what she 
has seen she doesn’t want to be because, 
no matter how easy you think it sounds, 
broadcasting is no cinch. 


From personal observation Miss 
Forsling appreciates Fred Allen as the 
hardest, most conscientious worker; Nor- 
man Corwin as the man most considerate 
of his staff and most versatile; Elmer 
Davis and Ed Murrow for calm and un- 
complicated news judgment and delivery, 
and Everett Sloane as an actor who does 
a top job on the air but who rarely is 
given billing. 


Anyone in the trade can tell you 
that Radio Row is a tough one to hoe be- 
cause of its cruelly kaleidoscopic pace. 
But, for Betty, thee are a number of 
compensations which only the lightning 
medium of radio can offer a critic. Almost 
overnight, radio can create a nationally 
known figure, or put one melody in mil- 
lions of throats. In a sense, it is the 
nation’s pulse and there’s plenty of satis- 
faction in counting those beats and add- 
ing them up for you. 
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STRAIGHT-LINE PRODUCTION WITH THE TRAILER DELIVERY METHOD 


HEART OF AMERICA’S mass production system is 
the die casting process—often called the straightest 
line between raw material and finished product. 


Doehler-Jarvis Corporation, the world’s largest 
producer and finisher of die castings, employs a 
fleet of 33 Fruehauf Trailers to speed production 
and delivery of die-cast parts for automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, washing machines and count- 
less other articles. 


TRAILERS CONNECT PLANTS 
The corporation has factories in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Illinois and Michigan. And 
with work in process on more than 10,000 dif- 
ferent parts, there’s a lot of material to be 
handled ... 7% mil- 
lion pounds a month. 
















Maintaining pre- 
cise schedules, the 
Trailers keep mate- 
rials flowing smoothly 
between the several 
plants . . . 175 to 
630 miles apart. In 
addition, they make 
direct deliveries to 
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HOW DOEHLER-JARVIS CORPORATION BALANCES son wi 
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He ha 

customers—and bring back ingots and other raw dent ¢ 
materials on the return trips. ; 
Trailer loads range up Whit 
to 15 tons ... average _ The 
about 10 tons... and all ne ys 
but the heaviest are pulled & alin 
with 244-ton trucks. - advise 
Doehler-Jarvis Corpora- 6 : the 
tion utilizes Trailer effi- “WP Docks dest r a 
ciency and economy still ~~ noun 
further. In Toledo, for this, | 
instance, one truck and driver handle four ceiver 
Trailers in a “shuttle” operation between two 9 
plants and the warehouse. While three Trailers are dt 
being loaded or unloaded at factory or warehouse Binns 
docks, the truck is en route with the fourth Trailer. what 
One truck and driver actually do the work of four. ing ( 
CHALLENGE YOUR HAULING COSTS Byrn 
Whether your transportation is long distance Co 
hauling or city deliveries, it’s likely that Fruehauf Byrne 
Trailers will do your job better, and save you Paule 
money, too. Call in a Fruehauf man today. _ 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers U.S. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities. 
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The Periscope 





What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


PAPO Pr 





Capital Straws 
President Truman’s ho that OPA 
Administrator Bowles and Agriculture . 


Secretary Anderson would work closely 
together have been blasted. Anderson's 

for an 18-cent price increase on but- 
ter was the final straw. Insiders say the 
battle is now on for keeps . . . The Presi- 
dent has given blunt orders to Federal 
agencies to sell surplus property—and 
fast. Lt. Gen. Edmund Gregory, direc- 
tor of the War Assets Corp., is busy on 
plans which will greatly up sales 
_,. Hardly a week goes by that President 
Truman doesn’t visit former Secretary of 
State Hull . . . White House intimates 
now believe that War Secretary Patter- 
son will leave the Cabinet in a few months 
_.. L. Welch Pogue will resign soon as 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
He has agreed to stay on until the Presi- 
dent chooses his successor. 


White House Liaison 


There has been marked improvement 
in the liaison between the White House 
and the State Department in the past few 
weeks. Secretary of State Byrnes directly 
advised President Truman of the progress 
of the United Nations meeting in Lon- 
don, although only one radio teletype 
conversation between the two. was an- 
nounced by the White House. More than 
this, Byrnes saw to it that Truman re- 
ceived additional information through 
regular diplomatic cables. This marked a 
big change from the situation existing 
during the Moscow conference when 
Byrnes left the President in the dark on 
what the foreign ministers were discuss- 
ing (Periscope, Jan. 7). 


Byrnes-Pauley Tiff 

Coolness between Secretary of State 
Rymes and Reparations Commissioner 
Pauley dates from a misunderstanding 

tween them over disposition of some 
$2,000,000,000 in gold recovered by the 
U.S. Army in Germany. Most of this gold 
was looted by the Nazis from conquered 
European countries. While in Moscow 
negotiating for a reparations settlement, 
Pauley recommended that the gold be im- 
pounded by the U. S. Byrnes sent him an 


indignant message ordering that it be 


given back to the nations from which it 


was stolen. Pauley explained later that he 
never intended to suggest that the U.S. 
take permanent possession of the treasure 
—only that it be withheld temporarily 
for bargaining purposes. He resented 
Byrnes’s apparent conclusion that he was 
proposing in effect to steal the hoard. 


Ickes and Oil 


Interior Secretary Ickes has asked the 
President to re-create an old and almost 
forgotten inter-agency commission to con- 
trol the government’s oil resources. If set 
up, it would have the effect of giving the 
Interior Department partial jurisdiction 
over the Navy’s vast oil reserves. The In- 
terior Secretary would be the chairman 
of the commission and members would be 
the Secretaries of War and Navy. It’s 
significant that Ickes urged this upon the 
President about the time Edwin Pauley, 
the California oil man, was nominated 
to be Under Secretary of the Navy, an 
appointment Ickes personally opposed. 


National Notes 


The State Department may soon re- 
linquish the bulk of its secret Nazi 
documents to Senator Kilgore’s War Mo- 
bilization subcommittee. The documents 
expose some embarrassing Nazi affiliations 
in the U. S. and Latin America .. . In 
general discussions, the President has or- 
dered his aides to use the words “atomic 
energy” rather than “atomic bomb.” He 
says the constructive rather than the de- 
structive powers of the atom must be em- 
phasized . . . Intimates believe Paul V. 
McNutt will announce his candidacy for 
senator from Indiana early next month 
when he returns from the Philippines for 
a brief visit . . . Expect quick Congres- 
sional action on investigations of the 
Army’s court-martial procedure. The in- 
vestigations will be brief in an effort to 
reach a conclusion before demobilization 
is complete. 


Plan to Modernize Congress 


Rep. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee has 
written a book for early 1946 publication 
on streamlining Congress. In it he pro- 
poses some of the most radical changes 
yet made for modernizing the Senate and 
House. Among other thin , Kefauver 
recommends abolishing the historic voice 
roll call on votes and installing instead an 
electrical voting system ‘that would cut 
the time of balloting in the House from 
45 minutes to 20 seconds. Each member 
would vote by pushing a Yea or Nay but- 
ton on his desk; the result would be tabu- 
lated on a master board. Kefauver’s pro- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


sals go beyond those now being studied 
y the La Follette Morroney Committee 

on Reorganization. 
Trivia 

Some dog owners who gave their pets 
to the wartime K-9 Corps are now caus- 
ing headaches for the Army. The demo- 
bilized canines, according to the owners, 
should have free dog food, lifetime veter- 
inarian care, and even pensions. Many 
are urging Congress to put pressure on 
the Army to secure the benefits . . . Win- 
ston Churchill expects to take a flying trip 
to Trinidad as well as Cuba during his 
Florida vacation . . . Discharged para- 
troopers are flooding the Civil Service 
Commission with requests for jobs in the 
Forest Service. They want to turn their 
wartime jumping experience into fighting 
forest fires from vekioee. 


Trends Abroad 


Britain has sent the cruiser Ajax and a 
merchant ship to Argentina to take back 
to Germany 100 Nazi spies and 700 
crewmen of the scuttled German pocket 
battleship Graf Spee. The Ajax was one 
of the three cruisers which defeated the 
Graf Spee in December 1939 . . . Sources 
close to the CIO say that Sidney Hill- 
man’s secret mission while in Europe is 
to insure that a resolution comes up be- 
fore the UNO meeting in London de- 
manding Argentina’s ouster as a Fascist 
nation. Hillman is expected to negotiate 
the resolution through his powerful ILO 
connections in Paris . . . Russia has plans 
tc build several big liners for passenger 
travel between the U.S. and Russia... 
Don’t be surprised to see Russia and 
Venezuela exchange diplomatic envoys in 
the near future. The little country’s revolu- 
tionary junta is solidifying leftist support. 


Trouble Ahead in Lisbon 


U. S. officials, who give Generalissimo 
Franco at most six more months in office, 
declared that his fall in Spain will auto- 
matically bring a change in Portugal. 
Unlike Franco, who until now has re- 
tained the support of the military, Pre- 
mier Salazar cannot count on the Portu- 
guese Army. Its leaders support, instead, 
General Carmona, President of Portugal, 
overshadowed for nearly twenty years 
by his all-powerful Premier. 





Japan’s Industry 

China, Korea, and the Philippines have 
been invited to send industrial missions 
to Japan to pick out what they want of 
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Japan’s steel, aluminum, and machine- 


tool industries. They will be limited in . 


what they get only by their lack of 
trained personnel to make use of the 
available machinery. For example, plants 
with some 8,000,000 tons of steel ca- 
pacity are marked for export from Japan 
te reduce the industry to peacetime re- 
quirements. Russia will be given an op- 
portunity to take what the Far Eastern 
nations cannot absorb. General of the 
Army MacArthur has been urged to get 
the surpluses out of Japan quickly, be- 
fore plants can convert from war to 
peace production. 


The Case of Ethiopia 


Russia -probably will cite Ethiopia 
ag an example of British imperialism if 
Moscow fails to make convincing cases of 
Greece and Indonesia. Some diplomats 
consider Ethiopia the least defensible in- 
stance of British occupation among the 
three. Emperor Haile Selassie has repeat- 
edly objected to it. Before V-E Day, the 
Pritish defended their occupation as help- 
ful in maintaining order in adjacent Brit- 
ish colonies and afterward said it was 
necessary to keep up communications 
with Kenya Colony. Since V-J Day, the 
British garrisons have been reduced. But 
they still hold areas bordering Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland, to which Selassie 
intends to lay claim at the peace table. 
Selassie has stopped accepting British 
ants which he said impaired 
Ethiopia's financial independence. 


Stettinius Tact 

Former Secretary of State Stettinius, 
acting head of the U. S. delegation to the 
UNO conference, is exhibiting his well- 
known tact since the departure of Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes from London. He 
has instituted daily 9:30 a.m. conferences 
which Byrnes hadn’t considered. The 
delegates, alternates, and key advisers 
can thrash out their problems in advance. 
Although giving the necessary policy line 
on important matters, Stettinius encour- 
ages his fellow delegates to make up 
their own minds on daily committee 
strategy. For instance, when Bloom last 
week expressed himself as being worried 
over the British attitude on UNRRA, 
Stettinius said: “Well, Sol, you do what 
you think best. Why don’t you go over 
and have a talk with Noel-Baker?” Bloom 
did and a compromise resulted. 


Foreign Notes 


Army lawyers returning from the Nazi 
war-crimes trials in Nuremberg believe 
legal evidence presented thus far is too 
scant to convict Hjalmar Schacht, former 
president of the German Reichsbank . . . 
Italy’s weakening financial position may 
cause it to follow France in devaluing its 
national currency . . . Watch for trouble 
in Iraq within a month . . . A confidential 
report to President Truman from repara- 
tions' experts supports rumors that the 
Russians have removed much machinery 
from Manchuria . . . Soviet interest in 


Palestine is indicated by the steadily 
increasing number of Russian cor- 
respondents who are arriving there to 
report developments in the Zionist-Arab 
controversy. 





Neglected Market 


Trade experts are increasingly dis- 
turbed over U.S. plane manufacturers’ 
apparent lack of interest in substantial 
foreign markets, yg “A in South 
America. Private-plane produgers seem- 
ingly are engrossed in meeting fully the 

nt-up domestic demand instead of al- 
iooniian part of their current output for 
sale abroad. For instance in Brazil, which 
is larger than the U. S. but has less rail- 
road trackage than the state of Ohio, 
there are only a few hundred private 
planes. The experts say the -shortsighted 
policy is forcing potential foreign cus- 
tomers to shop oa wi and their trade 
may be permanently lost. In contrast, the 
British are selling their first production 
abroad while the home front waits. 


Lobbyists on the Nile 


A hot financial-engineering fight is in 
progress over the electrification of the 
great Nile dam at Aswan. This gigantic 
structure, part of the system for control- 
ling the waters flowing the 4,200 miles of 
the Nile’s —<_. is to have a hydroelec- 
tric plant so that the river’s energy may 
be harnessed for Egyptian and Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan industrial use. Repre- 
sentatives of U.S. and British companies 


are competing for Egyptian Government- 


favor in selling equipment and skill for 
construction of the $40,000,000 project. 


Corn Barter Reviving 

Despite the 3,000,000,000-bushel corn 
crop last fall, industrial users of com, 
ab as manufacturers of syrups, corn 
sugar, dextrine, starches, and cereals, are 
resorting to barter methods to maintain 
operations. To get more corn, some re- 
finers have to trade their finished prod- 
ucts, such as syrup, to middlemen. Al- 
though these industries use only a very 
small percentage of the annual yield, it 
has become increasingly difficult for 
them to get corn. Because of existing 
price ceilings, farmers find it more profit- 
able to feed the corn to hogs than to 
deliver it to the grain elevators. Tie-in 
sales, involving less-wanted grains or 
grain products, also are becoming com- 
a, despite the OPA ruling against 

em. 


Business Footnotes 
The coffee industry has given up hope 
of a free coffee market. Its most optimisti 
prospect is continuation of the 3-cent 
import subsidy or an’ equivalent ceiling- 
ice ri t insists that 


iculture De t economists 
dee a 1946 fart income at least dosble 
the 1936-39 average but slightly under 
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the 1945 level. Farm plants, they say, 
have suffered from the war but are in 
better condition than following the last 
war . . . Although the Australian Goy. 
ernment has relaxed import restrictions 
on 660 lines of goods manufactured in 
the sterling area, it has warned its im- 
porters that there’s no immediate pros. 
pect of a similar relaxation on goods made 
in the dollar area. 





Radio Notes 3 


Alan Young will pinch hit for Ed 
Gardner when the malaprop manager of 
Duffy’s Tavern undergoes a tonsil opera- 
tion this month . . . Station WOR in New 
York is inaugurating an employe profit- 
sharing plan which some industry insiders 
predict is the start of a trend amon 
financially successful stations . . . Al- 
though Mickey Rooney hasn’t received his 
Army discharge, he’s already signed up 
to star in a half-hour series late this sum- 
mer or early fall . . . A number of spon- 
sors have important new high-budget 
programs ready for the air, but they are 
being held up until suitable broadcast 
time can be thes on either the NBC 
or CBS network. 


Book Notes 


J. Bryan III, author of two Saturday 
Evening Post articles on Admiral William 
F. Halsey, has been chosen to collaborate 
in writing the Halsey memoirs . . . Book- 
sellers already have bought more than 
100,000 copies of Jerry Colonna’s “Who 
Threw the Coconut?” which records the 
adventures of Bob Hope's USO unit in the 
Pacific . . . Canadian insiders predict that 
Quebec Province soon will set up a book- 
censorship office equal in power to the 


‘established film-censorship office. After 


the fall of France, Montreal and Quebec 
became the world’s largest French-lan- 
guage publishing centers . . . The Army 


Air Forces is readying three volumes de- 


scribing its accomplishments in the Euro- 
pean and Pacific war theaters and at 
home. 


Miscellany 


Because the war killed the fighting- 
kangaroo business, a frantic order was 
sent to Australia for two kangaroos to 
spar with Jimmy Cagney in his new film 
tentatively titled “Pet Lamb.” The only 
boxing kangaroo available in Hollywood 
photographed cross-eyed in screen tests 
. . . Informed observers predict that 
Dorothy McGuire will follow Ingrid Berg- 
man and refuse to re-sign her contract 
with David O. Selznick. The case prob- 
ably will go to court since Selznick in- 
sists the actress owes him one more movie 
. . » Monty Woolley, the bearded stage 
and screen star, tells friends he may 
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This is your room at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Your home 














away from home. Here you can relax while you relive the 
day’s events, or plan the morrow’s, in the silence that is so 
conducive to good thinking. Or... 














If you want soft music, or late news, there’s a good radio. 
If you want refreshments, you can call Room Service, with 
speedy results. Remember, the Hotel Pennsylvania is one 
place where you really are a guest these days! 








If you're feeling peppy and want fun and entertainment, 
you can find them right in the Hotel Pennsylvania. Lots of 
folks do . . . because the Pennsylvania specializes in spar- 
kling entertainment, with, of course, food and drinks to 
match . . . at moderate prices! 


And when you're feeling sleepy, pull up that inviting 
snowy-white sheet on your bed... and you’re all set for one 
of the most restful nights ever. You're off to sleep in no 
time on one of the Pennsylvania’s famous 537-coil spring 
mattresses. 33 ; 
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Next morning as you pop into the Dining Room for 
breakfast, you look and feel bright as a newborn button. 
And, from the food and service you enjoy, you’d think every 
day at the Pennsylvania was a gala occasion. And it is! 























YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR VICTORY BONDS 
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Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





An over-all wage-price program to halt the inflationary trend 
is being demanded by Price- Administrator Bowles. He wants 
President Truman to underwrite such a program for presentation 
to Congress within the next three weeks. What Bowles has in 
mind is something comparable with the so-called wartime Little 
Steel formula, which limited pay increases to 15%. 


inHationary pressures have become so strong, Bowles contends, 
that the price situation will get out of hand by next summer 
unless there is drastic, immediate action and a guarantee against 
further backing and filling (see page 38). He believes Congress 
can be persuaded to renew the Price Control Act for a full year, 
before its expiration on June 30, if congressmen are informed in 
advance how the Administration proposes to administer it; 
otherwise Congress may balk. 


Neither party can afford to oppose an understandable anti- 
inflation plan, according to Bowles. Democratic Chairman Han- 
negan, convinced that price control is a sound political issue, is 
backing Bowles. Republican leaders have indicated that they 
will go along, too, if the Administration adopts what they con- 
sider a reasonable program. 


Batter prices probably will rise but nothing like the 18 cents 
a pound advocated by Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. An 
increase of 3 to 6 cents a pound is likely. Ceilings on dairy prod- 
ucts are due for a general revision shortly. 


Subsidy payments for milk distribution will be continued in 
spite of an earlier decision to stop them. These payments, ac- 


> cording to farm economists, will give farmers the equivalent of 


12 cents a pound subsidy for butter. This 12 cents is being de- 
ducted from Anderson’s 18 cents by experts calculating a new 
butter price ceiling. 


The agricultural subsidy schedule as originally drawn up, call- 
ing for gradual removal of all commodity payments by next 
summer, represented a miscalculation of prospective demand, 
according to OPA experts. They expected demand for farm 
commodities to decline during the reconversion period, but it 
has held up so well that production is not high enough to sup- 
ply the need. 


Raw cotton probably won't be placed under a price ceiling by 
the OPA in spite of the recent announcement that such action 
was possible. The threat was enough to have a stabilizing effect 
on cotton prices. Moreover, the outcry from Southern Demo- 
crats in Congress was so loud that it jolted even the case- 
hardened OPA. 


Eventual abolition of the big-power veto is a cause gaining 
favor among State Department officials. Secretary of State 
Byrnes’s advisers consider it possible that the U.S., the U.S.S.R., 
and Great Britain will sometime jointly agree on discontinuance 
of the veto privilege. But, much as they would welcome this 
development, they feel that it is some time off. 


Byrnes refused to support the British proposal for immediate 
modification of the veto at London because he felt that neither 
Russia tor the U.S. Senate waé' ready for it. His’ motive was 
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not, as some observers guessed, to preserve the veto for use 
the U. S. in protecting its plan to fortify and govern Pacific jg. 
lands -aptured from the Japanese. He doesn’t think the U.§, 
will need a veto for that. 


Use of the veto power by any of the Big Three to block punitiy 
action voted by two-thirds of the Security Council would smash 
the United Nations Organization, in the opinion of mog 
American experts. They pin their faith in the future of the 
world organization on the presumption that it will never be 
used, even by Russia. 


Fature foreign loans by the U. S. will be handled by the Ex 

Import Bank, not by agreements requiring Congressional 
proval, as in the case of the British loan. Moreover, the loans 
will be relatively small, calculated to cover the needs of the 
borrowing nations only through 1946. After that the resources 
of ea Bretton Woods International Bank will be availabk 
to them. 





Something more than $1,000,000,000 of additional lending av 
thority probably will be requested of Congress by the Export. 
Import Bank to cover indicated loans. The bank’s unused lend- 
ing authority now amounts to about $1,800,000,000. All pending 
requests for loans will be scaled down. The indicated rate of 
interest is about 3%. 


France will get only a fraction of the $2,000,000,000 it has 
asked for. China already has made spot loans to buy U.S. 
cotton and finance emergency repair of its transport system. A 
long-range plan for China will await recommendations by Gen- Ngh 
eral Marshall. A loan to Poland has been approved by the No 

tional Advisory Council but the amount has not been fixed as 
yet. Russian negotiations will await improvement in U.S- 
Russian relations. The maximum amount indicated, even then, 
is $1,000,000,000. 


A wage increase for striking packinghouse employes is indi- 
cated. The probability is that the fact-finding board for the 
industry will recommend a boost from the present average o 
96.4 cents an hour, which is lower than the national average 
for industrial workers. 


The government can legally raise wages in plants it has seized 
under procedures worked out by labor officials. The Smith 
Connally Act provides that conditions prevailing at the tim 
of plant seizures shall be continued unless the War Labor Board 
recommends increased wages. The WLB has been dissolved 
but its powers have been taken over by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Thus if the WSB recommends a wage increase, it cal’ 
be granted. 


Union leaders have been informed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson that he will ask the WSB to grant a wage increase it 
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the seized packinghouses if the fact-finding board recommends 
one. This may become a precedent for other industries late of 
taken over by the government. “ ct 
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war 
So-called full employment legislation may never reach thi ‘6 
White House even though it has been passed both by the Hous ork 
and Senate. The House bill is so different from the Senate ver 
sion that the conference committee appointed to compromise the N 
two measures is stalemated. A disagreement probably 
have to be reported to the House and Senate eventually. 
unless one branch backs down, the legislation will be Jost. 
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Gen- Nght china te 

» Na- Do you like your nights 
ad as cool or balmy, dark or 
JS. luminous? A touch of 
then, your finger on the air- 


conditioning control 
provides your favorite 
slumber climate. A flick 
of a switch gives you 
darkness, or night light, 
soft as moonbeams. 
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do ae spring? 


Central’s extra-heavy, 
tempered steel rails 
spell safe, easy riding. 
Laid on treated wooden 
ties, they allow for a 
scientifically planned 
cushioning action which 
adds to the comfort of 
your trip. 


YORK CENTRAL & 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 






















gamed tor our corto 


Between your car and 
the rails, are 24 coiled 
springs, controlled by 
snubbers. Teamed with 
them are rubber cush- 
ioned couplers, joining 
your whole train in a 
single unit to complete- 
ly smooth your ride. 


Lets bef! 


Abed to team 


pracy 


oo with youl 


Before retiring, you’ve 
had a delicious, lei- 
surely meal in the din- 
ing car... enjoyed re- 
freshments and a quiet 
game or chat in the 
club lounge...then read 
yourself to ‘sleep by 
your handy bed light. 


of ( qd on ) 


In this roomy, six-foot- 
plus bed, you float off 
to sleep on a deep rub- 
ber-foam mattress that 
puts Grandma’s “feath-. 
er puff” to shame! 


and Peace ¢ Mind 


Nothing disturbs you 
in your fully equipped 
private room. Your 
mind’s at rest, know- 
ing the Porter will call 
you in the morning, and 
that meantime you’re 
traveling in the safest 
place on earth. 


Top “sleep secret” of 
all is Central’s heavily- 
ballasted roadbed that 
follows gentle valleys 
between East and 
West. It’s the big rea- 
son why travel-wise 
men and women say, 
“I can get there in 
my sleep ...on the 
Water Level Route!’’ 
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Now... for the first time 








Indemnity’s AVIATION ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Covers you anywhere around the World ... All the time you are in the air 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America announces a new, broad, liberal, de- 
pendable Policy for air travelers! No longer 
must you be content with a policy restricted 
to certain modes of air travel, confined to 
specified air lines, or effective only in named 
land areas. This new Indemnity policy pro- 
tects you, without “ifs, ands or buts” all the 
time you are in the air, anywhere around the 
globe! 

It doesn’t matter whether you are in a 
regularly scheduled airliner, a private plane, a 
chartered-plane, a company-owned plane, or a 





military airline plane—whether you are over 
America, Europe, Asia or the North Pole. If 
you are in the air, you are covered! 


Ask your own Insurance Agent or Broker 
about this newest Indemnity policy which 
brings you the broadest coverage at the lowest 
cost. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the 
North America Companies which meet the public demand for 
practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and 
Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or 
Broker. North America Agents are listed in local Classified 
Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, (A:lackipehin 
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Cutters and Butcher Workmen had al- 
ready agreed to return. 
Saturday night, Mr. Truman attacked 
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Strike Tension Eased, Pattern Set 


by Dent in Automobile Wage Line 


Hopes Rise for Labor Peace 
in Motors, Meat, and Railroads; 
UAW Wins Part of Demands 


If gloom had been dollars last week, 
Washington singlehandedly could have 
retired the national debt. From the White 
House to Capitol Hill and back again, of- 
ficialdom was frankly at wit’s end. To 
each other, the President and his advisers 
admitted that they had exhausted their 
store of ideas for breaking the wage 
deadlocks that threatened the nation’s 
whole economy with disaster. Mr. Tru- 
man himself had reached the decision: 
Let things stew for a few more days; 
surely the weight of public opinion then 
would force either management or labor, 
or both, into action. 

Saturday, Jan. 26, dawning through 
the murk of a Potomac River fog, looked 
‘no brighter than the other days. Mechani- 
cally, Harry Truman ate his breakfast, 
wondering like 140,000,000 other Ameri- 
cans if the monotony of labor turmoil 
would ever end. Like them, he had no 

_ inkling that before the day was done the 
wage front would crack so wide that éven 
the strikebound auto industry might drive 
its largest truck through: 

@ From Detroit came the electrifying 
news that the CIO United Automobile 
Workers had settled their wage disputes 
with Ford and Chrysler, thus bringing 
into the fold all of the Big Three auto 
makers except General Motors. Ford 
agreed to an 18-cent-an-hour increase; 
Chrysler, 18% cents. Original union de- 
mand: 30 per cent or approximately twice 
the accepted increases. 

@ From eighteen of the twenty railroad 
brotherhoods, the President received as- 
surances that they. had agreed to arbitrate 
their wage dispute with the nation’s 134 

‘major rail lines.* 

@ From Chicago came word that the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers had de- 
cided to return to work Monday after first 
balking when the government took over 

e industry one minute after midnight, 

Friday. The AFL’s Amalgamated Meat 





*Dissenters: The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
representing only 15 pos eat OF all el we 
© cent we ers, in- 
sisted they would take a strike vote. as 
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Associated Press 
Ready to roll: With a new contract signed, 
only steel is needed to make Fords 


his dinner with more zest than he had had 
in a fortnight. Whether these develop- 
ments would lead to a quick peace in the 
steel, electrical, harvester, and GM dis- 
putes, where the picket lines were still 
spread across the country (see cover), no 
one knew for sure. But Reconversion Di- 
rector John W. Snyder echoed Washing- 
ton’s sentiments: “I have a big smile on 
my face; there is a rose tint to the sky.” 


PS 


Motors Racing 


Until the break came Saturday, there 
was little similarity in the Ford and 
Chrysler negotiations, except for a fair 
amount of amiability on both sides. Un- 
like Walter Reuther of UAW in his deal- 
ings with GM, neither Richard T. Leon- 
ard, UAW negotiator with Ford, nor his 
Chrysler counterpart, Norman Matthews, 
had made demands for a look at the 
company books. 

The Chrysler negotiations started last 
Sept. 25, broke up Dec. 5 after a heated 
22-hour session, and were not resumed 
until last Wednesday. Chrysler, the union 
felt, was a hard nut to crack. There 
seemed, indeed, to be a better chance that 
the union would do business first with 
Ford, since young Henry Ford 2nd, and 
his industrial relations director, John S. 
Bugas, had shown a ready disposition 
toward an easy and peaceful settlement. 

Last Friday came the opening wedge. 
The Chicago Daily News printed a Wash- 
ington dispatch by Edwin A. Lahey that 
Chrysler was offering the union 18% cents. 


. John Tate, a UAW public-relations man, 


checked the story for accuracy and at 
8:30 p.m. called Ford officials, suggest- 
ing Ford had better move fast to cash in 
on the publicity of being first of the Big 
Three to sign. 

Within an hour and a half the arrange- 
ments were made: Negotiations, recessed 
for a three-day week end, would be re- 
sumed secretly. Some kind of an agree- 
ment would be attempted before 2 p.m. 
Saturday, the hour which Chrysler had 
fixed for an announcement to reporters. 

The race was on. Ford-UAW negotia- 
tions were streamlined. Details temporari- 
ly went by the board. At 1:25 p.m., well 
ahead of the 2 p.m. deadline, the negoti- 
ators announced their agreement. Chrys- 
ler, announcing an agreement at 4:15, 
had to be content with runner-up. 

The Wages of Amity: On many a 
Detroit street corner last Saturday night 
UAW members hotly discussed the Ford 
and Chrysler settlements and asked one 
another what the big idea was. The 
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How much longer would steel pickets report for orders? 


union’s divide-and-conquer strategy for 
pay rises, outlined so brilliantly by Walter 
Reuther, had failed at General Motors, 
while GM’s two biggest rivals had amica- 
bly negotiated new contracts with the 
union. It was both baffling and ironical 
and something more than that to the 
175,000 GM workers ‘who struck two 
months ago. 

The figures, however, were things any 
auto worker could understand: 
@ Participating in the Ford pay increase 
of 18 cents an hour were 100,000 workers 


who henceforth would get $1.37 an hour. . 


The boost would add $39,000,000 to the 
Ford payroll annually. 

@ At Chrysler, some 48,000 workers 
would benefit from the 18% cents-an-hour 
rise. Hereafter they would receive $1.32% 
an hour. The increase would cost Chrysler 
$18,000,000 a year. At present the com- 
pany was making only Plymouths. Later 
when it resumed assembling of Dodge, 
De Soto, and Chrysler cars, another 
17,000 men would go on the pay roll. 
@ Neither company was expected to raise 
the prices of its cars from the levels re- 
cently fixed by OPA. 

@ The steel strike, should it continue, 
would eventually affect production. Ford 
announced last week the laying off of 
15,000 workers. Layoffs for another 25,- 
000 were expected shortly unless the 
steel situation improved. 


Significance-———- 


The break in the wage front has two 
immediately significant by-products. 

First, it is a blow to President Truman’s 
reconimendation for a law to establish 
fact-finding boards, and to force corpora- 
tions to open their books to judge ability 
to pay. Congress, never well-dis 
toward the President’s proposal, is likely 


to be far less so now. Opponents will 
argue that the UAW-Ford-Chrysler settle- 
ment was a demonstration that collective 
bargaining can still be made to work. 

Second, the successive wage settle- 
ments by other UAW officials—Kaiser- 
Frazer, by UAW President R. J. Thomas 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 14); Ford, by Leonard; 
and Chrysler, by Matthews—have left a 
fourth UAW leader, Walter Reuther, 
holding the sack. In a union where rivalry 
between leaders is sometimes more. in- 
tense than it is between labor and in- 
dustry, Reuther obviously has lost ground; 
so too, have his ideological beliefs. 

The failure of the “divide-and-conquer” 
strategy was the bigger blow. But Reu- 
ther’s prestige also suffered from the fact 
that it was he who fathered the proposal, 
later adopted by Mr. Truman, to force 
companies to open their books. Reuther’s 
star has fallen and risen before; where he 
stands in the future will be a reflection 
ot the final outcome of the GM dispute. 


al 


Meat Again 


The President’s action had been pretty 
clearly indicated from the outset. No 
matter how other strikes might be re- 
solved, the country could-not afford to 
let a meat shutdown run long. Farmers, 
cattle raisers and cattle feeders had al- 
ready begun to feel-the pinch of the Jan. 
16 walkout. Grumbling housewives and 
apologetic butchers were losing patience. 
Psychologically, the strike was bad, what- 
ever its merits. Last week to no one’s 
ve t astonishment, Mr. Truman 
took the course which had been freely 
predicted: Government seizure of some 
134 strikebound plants operated by nine- 
teen packing companies. 
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The procedure, once it had been de- 
cided on, was fairly simple. Using as his 
instrument the Smith-Connally (war dis- 
putes) Act, Mr. Truman wrote Executive 
Order No. 9685 and notified-Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson to make. 
the customary token “seizure” of the 
plants at 12:01 a.m. Saturday. Anderson 
telegraphed the packers the order, and 
designated one of his aides, Gayle G. 
Armstrong, © 45-year-old New Mexico 
rancher, as boss of the industry. Clapping 


‘on his big white broad-brimmed hat, 


Armstrong flew to Chicago and set up 
offices in the Loop, a good 6 miles from 
the smell of the stockyards. Conferences 
with the packers followed. Armstrong 
persuaded :them to sign contracts in 
which they agreed to operate their own 
plants under government supervision and 
to put into effect any wage increases au- 
thorized by the President’s fact-finding 
board. However, they reserved the right 
to terminate the agreement on five days’ 
notice if (1) they believed the increase 
more than they could afford, or (2) the 
OPA failed to grant increases adequate 
for them to meet wage boosts. 

The 55,000 AFL Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen an- 
nounced immediately they would retum 
to work. The 200,000 CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers at first loudly de- 
nounced the seizure as a government 
double-cross, then changed their minds 
and agreed to come back this Monday 
after Anderson had promised to do his 
utmost to make any wage-rise recom- 
mendation effective. Such a recommenda- 
tion, the union hoped, might come late 
this week. 

But the big thing to most meat-eating 
Americans was that steaks and chops 
once more were on their way to market. 


Presidential Cruise 

Criticism of past Presidential jaunts 
had chained President Truman to the 
White House grindstone for months. Not 
counting breathers back home in Missouri 
or week-end yachting on the Potomac, 
he had in fact enjoyed only one real 
respite from official cares since he became 
President. That was a five-day holiday in 
the Pacific Northwest last summer. Unlike 
many of the White House staff, Mr. Trv- 
man had managed to avoid colds, but 
traces of the strain of office were clear. 
_ Settlement of the Ford and Chrysler 
negotiations with the United Automobile 
Workers (see page 23) apparently helped 
Mr. Truman decide. The day the news 
came from Detroit the White House con- 
firmed_the President’s plans for a winter 
cruise off the Florida seaboard. Flying to 
Orlando Feb. 11, he.will receive an honor- 
ary degree from Rollins College and then 
proceed to Miami for a ten-day jaunt aboard 
the Presidential yacht Williamsburg. 

A Budget for Harry: Vacations and 
labor developments aside, Mr. Trumans 
week was highlighted by an unexpected 
furor in the House of Representatives over 
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White House finances—personal and archi- 
tectural. Considering the $5,593,262,626 
independent offices appropriations bill, 
the lower chamber: 

@ Stopped the President’s $5,000,000 
emergency fund. 

@ Withdrew the $1,650,000 previously 
allotted to enlarging the west wing of 
the White House. This move came despite 
the President’s reassurance, at his press 
conference earlier in the day, that the 
addition would be visible only from the 
air or on West Executive Avenue, and 
that it would not in any way alter the ap- 
pearance of the White House. 

€ Beat down, by only a 30-vote margin, 
a Republican economy proposal to trim 
all agency salary funds (except for the 
Veterans Administration) which would 
also have cut the President’s $75,000-a- 
year salary by 10 per cent. 

€ Blocked another Republican move—to 
put Mrs. Truman on a $10,000-a-year 
salary—on a point of order that it was an 
appropriation not authorized by law. The 
proposal was introduced by Rep. James 
G. Fulton, Pennsylvania Republican, to 
compensate the First Lady for 
being “the only case of involun- 
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nize the gray-haired cripple as husky 
Bill Langston, who had black hair. But 
the stranger identified himself as Bill. 
And he seemed to know the town and 
the people. He called them by name. 
He said hello to Police Chief John 
Moore. He talked for a long time with 
G. W. Crownover, a retired button-fac- 
tory foreman, and Lacy Fields, a Front 
Street café owner, asking pertinent ques- 
tions about their families. He told of be- 
ing caught and tortured by the Japs on 
Iwo, of being hung up by the fingers 
until they were wrenched from their 
sockets. He also told how he learned 
of his wife’s remarriage—how he walked 
in on her and saw her faint. Crownover 
and Fields were convinced he was their 
boyhood friend. 

A day later the Marine disappeared. 
Newport and environs could talk of lit- 
tle else. From St. Joesph, Linda Langston 
Ossignac tearfully denied that her first 
husband had visited her; all she knew 
she had read in the papers, but she want- 
ed him back, if he was alive. In Jones- 
boro, Langston’s mother was equally 
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mystified; her son had made no attempt 
to see her. But the next day a letter 
signed “William Langston,” came from 
Conway, some 50 miles away. It assured 
her that he would be home as soon as he 
was discharged from a hospital “in Okla- 
homa somewhere.” The puzzling formal 
signature raised no doubts in her mind; 
she was certain of the. handwriting. Joy- 
fully she took down the gold-star flag. 

“All I Have ...’ Arkansans seethed 
with theories. If the man was an impos- 
tor, what did he hope to gain? The Lang- 
stons were poor. And how did he know 
so much about Langston’s friends and . 
family? If the man was indeed Langston, 
why had he vanished? Was it another 
Enoch Arden story of a husband return- 
ing to find his wife remarried? 

In Washington, Marine Corps head- 
quarters minimized the chances of an 
error in the Iwo burial; Langston, they 
said, had been identified both by his dog 
tags and by buddies. Checking naval 
hospital and transfer files, they found no 
record that he had ever been’ treated or 
shipped home. Nevertheless they asked 
that Newport try to get the 
mystery man’s fingerprints to 





tary servitude in the United 
States of America.” Pointing 
out Mrs. Truman’s myriad duties 
-from supervising the White 
House kitchen to traveling—Ful- 
ton argued: “The Congress has 
previously done things for the 
wives of Presidents who have 
died—but we surely should rec- 
ognize the wives of Presidents 
who are living, who are in there 
working on their job every day.” 


A PLEA 


from a “Bewildered 
Small Business Man” 


check with those they had of 
Langston. 

As local and state police 
scoured the countryside, Bill 
Langston’s friends pondered one 
inexplicable incident of the Sat- 
urday-night visit. When Ottie 
Dillinger, the undertaker, asked 
the Marine whether he had a 
discharge, the reply had not 
been without its grim humor: 
- “All I have is a dead man’s 


ome oe « Te the United States Government—MY government certificate.” 
eo. Te Laber _ 
Certified Dead «++ Te Management 
On Iwo Jima on March 7, POR S87 Re Peter as Sammy the Last Rose 


1945, Marine comrades buried 
27-year-old Pfc. William Langs- 
ton in the Fourth Division cem- 
etery. The Navy Department 
duly recorded “gunshot wound” 
as the cause of death and offi- 
cially notified the family. In 
Jonesboro, Ark., Langston’s 
mother put a gold-star flag in 
the window; in St. Joseph, 
Mich., his young widow, mother 
of his 8-year-old son, collected 
his effects and insurance. Two 
weeks ago she married Joe Os- 
signac, an ex-Marine corporal 
and veteran of Tarawa. 
Arkansas Traveler:Saturday 
night, Jan. 19, drew the usual 
g of week-end shoppers to 
Newport, Ark., many of them 
from nearby Newark, Langston’s 
birthplace. In the crowd on the 
streets and in the stores a new- 





I cannot get enough ' 

If 1 could get enough material and enough labor, and my competitors could, too, very 
soon between us we would make so many zippers, the competition would be so keen— 
that there would be no possibility of increased prices and no danger of inflation, at least 
eo far as zippers are 
What 1s true of my business—“Zippers”, is true of Buttons and Dresses and Fabrics and 
Steel and Autos and Locomotives and Finger Bowis and Tooth Picks and of Apple Sauce. 


Labor... 


Production, competition, the tugenukty of management, the co-operation 
of labor ts what will prevent inflation, net government reguiation ... 30 


LABOR~Please stop your strikes. 


MANAGEMENT~—Please pay your employee 
a higher wage, remember he is your best 
Customer. 


GOVERNMENT~—Trust us—Don't regulate us, 
We'll hold the line—Voluntarily. 


Te the average people of America... We cooperate 80 well in times of war for death 
and destructioa—to fight our enemy. Why can't we in times of peace, for construction 
and for our mutual welfare, co-operate just as well and not fight each other? 


Please, everybody, get together and let me make my Zippers. 


Unobtrusively, they slipped 
through a side door into the 
President’s office—the friends 
and White House co-workers 
Sam Rosenman had come to 
know in over a decade in Wash- 
ington. The stocky New Yorker 
himself straggled in among the 
last. His wonderment was plain. 
Mr. Truman beckoned him near 
and ‘began to read the citation 
accompanying the Medal for 
Merit award: “Samuel I. Rosen- 
man, for exceptionally merito- 
rious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding services to 
the President of the United 
States and his country . . .” 

Thus last week this surprise 
ceremony wrote the formal finis 
to a unique career as intimate 
adviser, speech writer, and idea 








comer in Marine uniform stood 

out. He had a badly disfigured 

» a steel plate in his head, 

an artificial foot, and limp, mis- 
n hands. 

Offhand, no one would recog- 


small businessman w 


“Let Me Make My Zippers’: David Silberman, a 
zipper and bottle-top factory 
in a New York loft hires 75 non-union workers at above- 
union standards, was angry enough to insert this full- 
page, $2,600 advertisement in The New York Times. 


man to two Presidents. Rosen- 
man, son of an _ immigrant, 
joined Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
New York governorship cam- 
paign in 1928, fathered his 
Brain Trust, and, throughout 
the Roosevelt Administration, 
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lent a hand wherever needed—before the 
war on week ends from his judgeship on 
the New York Supreme Court, after 1943 
as full-time White House legal counsel. 
The late President dubbed him “Sammy 
the Rose” and called him his “right arm.” 
Washington, shrewd in its valuation of 
the men around a President, never un- 
derestimated the quiet power he wielded. 

Equally aware of Rosenman’s worth, 
President Truman refused his offer to re- 
sign after Mr. Roosevelt’s death. “Some 
day when accurate history is written,” 
Mr. Truman told him, “you will receive 
the credit which is your due.” But last 
week the President finally bowed to Ro- 
senman’s decision. Preparing to return to 


__ private law practice in New York, Sammy 


the Rose could boast of an unbeatable 
record: he had outlasted everyone else in 
the New Deal inner circle. 


oo 


The Flying Scot 

Sticklers for protocol in the State De- 
partment had a lucky break last week. 
At first they were afraid they would 
spend the next three months learning 
the tongue-twisting name of the new 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
who will replace the retiring Earl of Hali- 
fax on May 1. The worst part of the prob- 
lem was that, though the new man’s 
grandfather was simply Kerr and _ his 
father was Clark Kerr, the ambassador- 
designate himself had stretched the fam- 
ily name to Kerr Clark Kerr (pronounced 
Carr Clark Carr). In the nick of time, 
however, the protocol experts were spared 
the trouble: Sir Archibald John Kerr 
Clark Kerr was made a baron and will be 
known by some more simple title. 

One of Britain’s ace diplomatic trouble- 
shooters, the tall Scot served as Am- 
bassador to Chungking from 1938 to 
1942, while Japan was _ overrunning 
China. As a friend of the Chinese, he 
wore a bulletproof vest, traveled in a 
bulletproof car for protection against as- 
sassins, and escaped death when Jap- 
anese bombs hit his home in Chungking. 

As Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
during the critical years from 1942 to 
1946, Sir Archibald established close 
enough personal relations with Premier 
ee Stalin to receive from him a 

andsome tobacco pouch filled with Rus- 
sian tobacco. Sir Archibald still has to 
serve in Java as mediator in the Dutch- 
Indonesian dispute before he arrives in 
Washington to take, at 64, the biggest 
prize in the British foreign service. 


PP 


Mussolini, Benito 


What was left of Benito Mussolini’s 
brain after an Italian mob finished kick- 
ing it in a Milan square last April turned 
up last week in an unexpected resting 
place—the old-fashioned, red-brick muse- 
um of the Army Institute of Pathology in 
southwest Washington. Ignominiously 
filed in a drawer under “Mussolini, Be- 
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nito,” the fragments of tht Duce—three 
or four pieces, about an inch square—lay 
preserved in paraffin blocks on a few 
slides no different from a thousand oth- 
ers. As far as the Army was concerned, 
its newest acquisition merely added to 
such museum pieces as a vertebra of 
John Wilkes Booth and a set of Kentucky 
quintuplets born in 1896. 

After appraisal of the dictator's gray 
matter the Army Institute of Pathology 
reported no sign of the brain syphilis of 
which he was rumored a victim. If any- 
thing, institute scientists concluded, Mus- 
solini had been an unusually healthy man. 


International 


Il Duce’s “brain” is filed in Washington 


Georgia: No Second Term 


In three years as governor of Georgia, 
Ellis Arnall, now 38, had made a name 
for himself beyond the state’s borders. 
He had put Georgia out of debt for the 

time in a century, reformed the 
ag and pardon system, and success- 
ully a. reacties laws repealing the poll 
tax and permitting 18-year-olds to vote. 
His support of Henry A. Wallace for 
President Roosevelt’s running mate in 
1944 had made him a favorite of liberals. 
Few Georgians were surprised last 
ear when Arnall’s followers, hoping to 
bring about his reelection next Novem- 
ber, started a drive for repeal of the 
state’s constitutional prohibition against a 
cceeding himself. An amend- 
ment was introduced in the legislature; 
the Senate speedily passed it. Last week, 
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Arnall’s hopes recejved a crushing blow, 
In the House, the supporters of three 
men expected to be gubernatorial candi- 





dates this year—Speaker Roy V. Harris | 


and former Governors Eugene Talmadge 
and E. D. Rivers—ganged up to reject 
the amendment. Undaunted, Arnall called 
“the battle lost but not the war” and 
promised to help elect a “good man.” 


U-Turn at Harry’s Place 


With the full approval of Independ- 
ence, Mo., Mayor Roger T. Sermon last 
week submitted for Public Roads Ad- 


ministration approval a new civic-im- ' 


provement project. Made possible by 
$250,000 in Federal, state, and local 
funds, it will widen and extend one of the 
city’s main arteries—Van Horn Road. One 
important benefit of the plan: Camera- 
carrying sightseers will be able to make 
U-turns and double-park on the roadway 
alongside the home of Mayor Sermon’s 
good friend and last-war buddy, Presi- 
ent Harry S. Truman. 
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Perpetual Care 


’ The letter made Everett (Happy) Mc- 
Elhinney sick at heart. He found himself 
thinking of it as he fought through 
France. Finally, he wrote his three sisters 


in Los Angeles about it. Ati anonymous 


letter writer had. told him his wife Vir- 
ginia was running around with other men. 
Was it true? Anxiously, he awaited their 
reply. It came at last. The report, the 
sisters hastened to assure him, was false. 

Later, when McElhinney was wound- 
ed in an ammunition-truck explosion, the 
suspicions returned to haunt him. He 


. wanted to die. But a letter and cable 


from his wife gave him new strength. He 
recovered. 

Back home, the three sisters—Mrs. Edna 
Jackson, Mrs. Elsie Musick, and Miss 
Charlotte McElhinney—had often won- 
dered about Virginia. They were half in- 
clined to believe the rumors were true. 
To them Virginia was a strange person 
at best. Since 1988 when Happy married 
her they had puzzled over her frugality, 
her refusal to spend money on clothes, 
and her interest in real estate. With Hap- 
py’s Army allotment and the wages she 
earned in a glass factory, she had bought 
two small houses. But the sisters held 
their peace, hopeful that Happy’s retum 
aoa? somehow solve things. 

Then, a week before last Christmas, 
Happy came home. Early Christmas Day 
his wife pee: meng the sisters. Happy 
had fallen asleep in bed -while smoking 
and burned himself badly. Although he 
was semiconscious ‘Virginia insisted he 
stay home; she. would nurse him herself. 
But four days later his condition was s0 
grave he was ordered to a hospital where, 
the following day, he died. 

Virginia gave him a beautiful funeral 


and cried a great deal. But the sisters | 


were suspicious, especially after she im- 
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mediately applied for Happy’s $10,000 
a widow's pension. 
They communicated their suspicions to 
the police and asked for an autopsy. In 
Happy’s liver the doctors found 3 milli- 

ams of arsenic. 

Confronted with this evidence, Vir- 

inia last week broke down and con- 
fessed she had given her husband poison- 
ous ant paste. “I thought if I took good 
care of him and stayed with him when 
he got sick I could convince him I really 
loved him,” she said, sobbing. 

Then she added: “No soldier who came 
home ever had a lovelier funeral than 
the one I bought him.” 
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Love Amid the Ash Cans 


On Fanny Welvaert’s plump bosom a 
service pin with four blue Stars -symbol- 
ized her contribution to the armed forces 
—three sons (a Marine, a soldier, and a 
Seabee) and one son-in-law. Little else 
colored the life of the plain, bespectacled 
45-year-old woman. She and her husband, 
Ben, a Belgian and a veteran of the last 
war, lived in a tumbledown shack near 
Leominster, Mass. Ben farmed somebody 
elses acres; Fanny worked in Lovell 
General Hospital at Fort Devens as a 
“nurse’s orderly”—euphemism for janitress. 

Romance entered Mrs. Welvaert’s drab 
life one day in July 1944, when Horst 
Becker, 25, a blond, vigorous German, 
arrived at Devens in a shipment of Nazi 
POW’s. Assigned to the hospital’s trash 
detail, Horst found Fanny. The German 
spoke fluent English; Fanny felt no 
qualms about fraternization. 

Last Sept. 15 Becker left his prison 
togs in a closet and disappeared from 
camp. A month later Fanny » ae up her 
job and followed. They hid out in a 
shabby Worcester roominghouse. There 
the law caught up with them on Nov. 9. 
A morals charge—lewd and lascivious co- 
habitation—enabled police to hold Mrs. 
Welvaert for the FBI. Trying to fathom 
her motives, FBI men came up with the 
simplest explanation of all—a physiologi- 
cal one. Fanny herself put it this way: 
“He spoke to me first and he was so 

some and I wanted a vacation.” 

Back in Devens, Becker faced company 
punishment—no more—on the grounds 
that escaping was not too serious an 
offense for a POW. But for Fanny Wel- 
vaert, war mother, the outlook was much 
darker. Pleading guilty in Boston Federal 
District Court jast week to two charges 
~procuring the escape of a POW and 

ring him—she was sentenced to six 
months on each charge. The judge then 
pends sentence, but put Fanny on 
probation for two years. 


ene 


Covering Huey’s Spoor 

For seven years the dictatorship of 
Huey P. Long rei supreme in Louisi- 
ana, no matter whether the Kingfish was 
Serving as governor in Baton Rouge or as 
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Nazis Have to Wait Too: These German POW’s are on their way home. But 
the move to ship all 198,000 now here to Germany by April 30 has been set back 
two months by the farm-labor shortage. Some will have to stay for spring planting. 





senator in Washington. Even after he was 
assassinated in 1935, the Long heirs per- 
petuated themselves in power. Gradually, 
however, the once smoothly running ma- 
chine showed signs of wear. The first 
breakdown came in 1939 and 1940, when 
Federal investigation sent many Long 
henchmen to suicide or jail,® mostly for 
mail fraud. The prosecutions aroused 
Louisianians to throw the Long machine 
out of the State House in 1940 and to 
prevent its comeback in 1944. 

But Long’s political heirs managed to 
maintain one stronghold—New Orleans. 
There, the last of the Long-Leche-Maestri 





"eMost prominent: Gov. Richard W. Leche, who 
was recently released from the Federal penitentiary 


at Atlanta after serving four years for mail fraud. 








The Morrisons: New Orleans likes them 


triumvirate, Robert S. Maestri, the King- 
fish’s Fish and Game Commissioner who 
was installed as mayor in 1936 by the 
Long machine without the formality of 
an election, entrenched himself in office. 
Through the years, Maestri, thickset, 
swarthy, and shrewd, had kept himself in 
power by an alliance with New Orleans 
gambling czars and bold use of patronage 
and plunder. 

Facing a primary election this January 
(NEwSwEEK, Jan. 21), neither Maestri 
nor his followers were unduly disturbed. 
His principal opponent was a silk-stock- 
ing “uptowner” and dabbler in politics, 
De Lesseps S. (Chep) Morrison, 34-year- 
old ex-Army colonel, whose chief recom- 
mendations were a brilliant 58-month war 
record and two terms as state legislator. 
The gamblers shared the mayor's com- 
placency; they quoted odds on. his re- 
election ranging from 4-1 to 15-1. 

Last week on primary day, there was 
little to arouse the expectations of the 
Morrison camp. The color and excitement 
of other years—the shootings, fights, bon- 
fires, and strong-arm squads of state and 
city police—were missing. But no sooner 
had the polls closed and the count com- 
menced than New Orleans awoke to the 
fact that the last of the Long henchmen 
was out of office. Totals: Morrison, 67,- 
028; Maestri, 62,107. The clear majority 
which Morrison rolled up over Maestri 
and five minor candidates made a run-off 
primary unnecessary. Never noted for ex- 
cess verbiage, Maestri‘momentarily broke 
the morgue-like gloom at City Hall with: 
“I have nothing to say now.” 

Having provided a major upset, New 
Orleans this week sat back to weigh the 
future. Whatever. else it could expect 


from Morrison, a white-heat reform wave 
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e « » because Wynona loves Sipe, 17 


was not in the cards. The descendant of 
a 150-year-old Creole family made only 
one pledge: to give New Orleans an hon- 
est reputation. He had little desire to see 
the South’s largest city lose its rank as 
one of the nation’s top gambling spots. 
His view: “Remove the objectionable 
features from gambling, but leave it to 
provide revenue for the city.” 


oo 


Love's Orphans 


Neither 5-month-old Danny, resting in 
his mother’s arms, nor his three blond and 
bright-eyed sisters-Mamie Delores, 4, 
Peggy Ann, 3, and Wilma Fay, 2—showed 
man interest in the goings-on.. In the 


probate judge’s chambers at St. Joseph, 
Mich., last week, the children chewed 
gum and babbled innocently all through 
a brief legal ceremony in which their 
youthful parents blandly signed them 


_ away for adoption. 


Without tears and apparently without 
regret Clarence Ezell, 24, and his shapely 
brunette wife, Wynona, 23, thus paved 
the way for Wynona’s eventual divorce 
and marriage to her 17-year-old boy 
friend of a few weeks, Lawrence Sipe Jr., 
son of a Benton Harbor restaurant owner. 
Both the Ezells, migrants from Missouri's 
boot-heel section, occasionally worked in 
the restaurant to augment Clarence’s 
meager pay as a cab driver. Wynona fell 
so madly for Lawrence, she told the 
judge, that she was ready to give up her 
children and, if necessary, wait while the 
boy saw Army or Navy service. “Age, 
height, experience—nothing matters when 
it’s really love,” Lawrence agreed. 

As offers of adoption came from as far 
away as Vermont and California, Probate 
Judge Malcolm K. Hatfield sought to 
answer the widespread public indigna- 
tion against Mrs. Ezell. Clarence, he re- 
vealed, had started the trouble by intro- 
ducing his wife to Lawrence as a test of 
her fidelity. Basically, however, the judge 
felt that the case went much farther back. 

Hatfield characterized the four Ezell 
youngsters as “orphans of an emotional 
storm” brewing in Wynona since her 
childhood. He stressed the young moth- 
er’s own lack of affection and security as 
one of twelve children living under the 
resentment of a sharecropper stepfather. 
“I do not believe,” he said, “that her hus- 
band ever afforded her any measure of 
real understanding . . . In my opinion 
this wife and mother is more to be pitied 
than blamed.” 


Good Hunting 


War unquestionably is hell, but the In. 
terior Department this week discovered 


the conflict just ended was not without its 


compensations. To fishermen and hanters 
the department had this to say: So many 
men served in the Army and Navy during 
the last four years that fish and game stocks 
benefited immensely from the holiday. 

Marine life came off less happily. Oil 
slicks caused by ship sinkings killed thou- 
sands of auks, murres, puffins, and sea 
gulls. Submarine warfare also spread 
havoc among undersea creatures. Chief 
sufferers: whales. 


oo 


Home Is Where the Kids Are 


Huddled in a corner of the big waiting 


_room of the Pennsylvania Station in New- 


ark, N. J., the shabby couple and their 
two small children drew only cold stares 
or questioning glances from hurrying 
commuters. They seemed untouched by 
the bustle of the terminal; a weary in- 
difference in their faces suggested they 
were going nowhere. 

For six days and nights no one dis- 
turbed the strange quartet. Then, on Jan. 
23, a traveler took notice and called the 
police. By that time Charles A. Stanek, 27, 
a jobless veteran, and his wife, Anna, 
29, were only too willing to explain. 

Be It Ever So Public: Honorably dis- 
charged from the Army after twenty 
months “because I couldn’t seem ‘to do 
what the Army wanted me to do,” Stanek 
moved to Madison, N. J., with his wife 
and Anna, 3, and Charles Jr., 1. Shortly 
before Christmas last year he lost his day- 
laborer’s job. He owed $110 in rent and 
$19.61 for groceries. 

Faced with eviction, Stanek stored his’ 


-furniture and borrowed $10 from the Red 


Cross. That made $14 he had in all. The 
family took a bus to Newark. The station 
was warm; they decided to stay. Mrs. 
Stanek washed the baby’s diapers in the 
women’s room and mixed its cereal in a 
milk bottle. The rest of the family lived 
on hot dogs and candy. Husband and 
wife took turns sleeping, watching their 
youngsters, and looking for living quar- 
ters. Slowly their funds dwindled—to $5. 

Newark police listened sympatheti- 
cally but decided the Staneks were Madi- 
son’s problem and would have to leave 
the station. Back in their home town, the 
local jail provided an overnight shelter 
for all four. Stanek stoutly resisted an 
offer to put the boy and girl to bed ina 
nearby charities home. “No,” he shouted, 
“I'd rather go back to the station than 
live in a palace without my children.” 

The next day cash donations and offers 
of jobs and apartments flooded in. The 
young veteran chose a two-room apait- 
ment in Asbury Park offered by Martin 
Stein, a butcher; a job opening at a neat- 
by town looked promising. Over @ 
big steak dinner that night at the home 
of the Steins, the Staneks talked of their 
future. It looked very bright. 
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Gen. Short’s Shrift 

The thin, ire Saag ow 65-year- 
old witness in civilian clothes insisted on 
reading his 61-page, 15,000-word state- 
ment, although his voice was enfeebled 
by recent pneumonia. Maj. Gen. Walter 
C. Short, United States Army, retired, 
had been kept from telling his version 
of the Pearl Harbor disaster for four 


_ years. Now he refused to let his weakness 


rob him of the chance. 

In his testimony to the joint Congres- 
sional committee investigating the Pearl 
Harbor disaster, the ousted commander 
of the Hawaiian Department was as 
blunt as his predecessor on the witness 
stand—Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel, the deposed commander-in-chief of 
the Pacific Fleet (NEwsweexk, Jan. 28). 
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Like Kimmel, Short placed the blame 
squarely on Washington—specifically, 
Henry L. Stimson, then Secretary of War, 
General of the Army Marshall, then Chief 
of Staff, Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, 
then chief of the War Plans Division, and 
Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, then War De- 

artment G-2. Short had waited in vain 


or the War Department to make an 
“honest confession” of its “failure to an- 
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That Millard E. Tydings, 55-year-old - 
senior senator from Maryland, speaks his 
own mind has never been denied by his 
colleagues. Back in 1988, the lanky 
Marylander, striding angrily back and 
forth on the Senate floor during a de- 
bate on an appropriations bill, had 
summed up his own’creed: “If I can’t 
vote my sentiments here, to hell with 
oa the sharp-tongued ‘Tyd 

Last w e sharp-tongu 'yd- 
ings, watching the Southern filibuster 
against the bill to establish a permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 28), rose again in 
such a mood. Plainly disgusted, the 
senator held the floor for more than an 
hour. When he had finished, the Senate 
knew one thing for certain: The Tyd- 
ings lash had lost none of its sting. 

Stand Up! Stand Up! Senator Tyd- 
ings: “I cannot help feeling that there 
is such transparent hypocrisy behind 
this whole proposal that it is not worthy 
of the thought or the debate of the 
United States Senate . . . There are 
senators who will not vote for the right 
of a man to work irrespective of whether 
he belongs to a union, who are asking 
that he have the right to work no matter 
what his race, color, or creed may be. 
Who is going to be fooled by such a 
position? 2 

“... I would assume that those who 
favor this proposal would have no ob- 
jection to the inclusion of the words, 
‘or because of his membership in or lack 
of membership in a union’ . . . I will ask 
any senator on the other side of the 
aisle or on this side, who favors the bill 
as it stands, if he would support such an 
amendment to the bill? . . . (Seven mem- 
bers arose, all Republicans—F 
of i Langer of North Dakota, 
Shipstead of Minnesota, Capper of 
Kansas, White of Maine, Butler of Ne- 
braska, and Ball of Minnesota. ) 

“How many senators would continue 
to live in the apartment house in which 
they now live, if it were inhabited 
equally by other citizens of our coun 
whose color is different from theirs 
| Stand up! Stand up! Let us have some 

exhibitions of the equality about which 
we are all boasting here. I do not see 
any senator standing . . . 

' “We speak of liberals. Are you a lib- 
eral? If you are a liberal, knock the 
shackles off the working people of Amer-. 
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Filibuster Echo: Tydings on Majority Rule and the Right to Work 


ica and give them the right to earn 
bread without compelling them to join 
any movement, religious or otherwise, as 
a prerequisite to obtaining work. That is 
the only real freedom that men have. 
This proposal is but a convenient sham 
... This is simply a political shenanigan 
and with few exceptions the Republican 
party is determined to make capital with 
the colored vote. Let us have some truth 
in this body . . .” 

- Sen. Dennis Chavez, New Mexico 
Democrat and co-author of the FEPC 
Bill: “. . . Since the senator has the 
moral courage to stand here and make 
the suggestion he has made, will he 
vote for cloture® . . .?” 

Senator Tydings: “No, I will not vote 
for cloture and I will tell the senator 
why. Cloture is predicated on the theory 
that the majority can do no wrong; 





*A rule limiting debate so that a vote can be 
reached. It requires a two-thirds vote to impose it, 
hence filibusterers can block its adoption. 





cloture is predicated on the assumption 
that might makes ri 
cated on the idea 

individual, for which this, country was 
founded . . . may be set to naught. . .” 


Democrat: “Is not democracy predi- 
cated upon the rule of the majority?” 


majority. The rule of votes. Majority to 
hades. The rule of 
ence... The rule 
bloodshed and turmoil and cruelty on 
this earth than any other thing I know 
of. Of course it is: necessary to have it 
as a yardstick in order to do business, 
but let us not fool ourselves with the 
= thought that majorities are always 
right 


that struck down the League of Na- 
tions...” 


ing the 
is, I 
swer such arguments . . . I think that 


against labor unions.” 


it is a left-handed, a right-handed, a 
front-handed, or a back-handed attack. 
The senator, if he has any conscience, 
and I know he has, knows it is the 
truth; and the truth is the only thing 
that really matters.” 


man cannot work in some plants unless 


‘ that is a majority rule.” 


so J 


t; cloture is predi- 
at the voice of the 


Sen. Glen H. (Cowboy) Taylor, Idaho 


Senator Tydings: “The rule of the }- 


tty political prefer- 
at has brought more 


. It was the majority of this body 


The Attack Barehanded: Senator 
Taylor (later): “The silence here follow- 
uestions the senator from 
Maryland has propounded in his speech 
think, because the other members 
scarcely believe it is worth-while to an- 


all this is just a left-handed attack 


Senator Tydings: “I care not whether 


Senator Taylor: “It is the truth that a 


he is a member of the union . . . But 

Senator Tydings: “Oh, pshaw!” 

Senator Taylor: “It is a rule by a ma- 
jority of the union.” 

Senator Tydings: “Then, if the ma- 
jority of the people were to rule that 
the colored man should have no vote, 
no right to work, no chance to go to 
school, the senator would say, “That is 
all right, the majority have ruled’. . .” 

Senator Taylor: “I would vote against 
the proposition, but would still say that 
the majority decision rules in a de- 
mocracy.” ; 

Senator Tydings: “Perhaps the sen- 
ator from Idaho would accept it, but I 
would go out and join the Army. When 
that day comes, I say it is time for all of 
us to join the Army. : 
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Several months ago Sen. Joseph 
H. Ball of Minnesota proposed that an 
atomic bomb be set off in the wilds of 
Siberia, with the cooperation of the 
Russians and for their benefit. He im- 
plied that the Russians, among others, 
might not comprehend the 
destructiveness of this new 
weapon. He thought that a 
demonstration might help 
them to see the necessity 
for an international organi- 
zation, or world government, 
strong enough to prevent 
another great war. 

Senator Ball said aloud 
what many had thought and 
many still think. The three 
great atomic explosions 
which so far have occurred have been 
described graphically by numerous wit- 
nesses. The damage which they did has 
been inspected and appraised by large 
numbers of experts and lay observers. 
Many who have had these firsthand 
experiences have felt words and statis- 
tics, and even pictures, inadequate to 
convey their impressions to others. 
They doubt that anyone who has not 
been an eyewitness can sense fully the 
power of the atomic bomb. 


The atomic bomb tests which the 
Navy, in collaboration with the other 
services, is arranging for May and 
July of this year (see page 48) will 
provide opportunities for many addi- 
tional people to watch atomic ex- 
plosions and examine their effects. 
Arrangements are being made for 
observation by the American press, 
Congress, and high officials of the gov- 
ernment. So far as they have been 
revealed, these arrangements are good. 
They show a sound grasp of public 
relations by the Navy. The tests may 
make necessary important changes in 
naval construction and tactics. They 
may even spell the doom of the Navy 
as we now know it and lead to a dras- 
tic reevaluation of the role of sea pow- 
er. Nevertheless, the Navy is moving 
toward “Operations Crossroads” with- 
out flinching. Some of the exact data 
gathered during the tests may be with- 
held from the public and from other 
governments. Observers will not be al- 
lowed to see the bombs, or how they 
are loaded or detonated. But they will 
be permitted to see the explosions and 
to assay with their own eyes the dam- 
age done to the task force anchored in 
Bikini Atoll. 

At this writing, an official policy on 
| observation by representatives of the 








Atomic Bomb: Greatest Show on Earth 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


governments and press of other na- 
tions has not been declared. On his 
return from London, Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes said this would re- 
quire careful consideration. 

The decision should be to invite 
them, lots of them—the 
members of the UNO Se- 
curity Council and Atomic 
Energy Commission, all the 
delegates to the Assembly, 
military and naval staff of- 
ficers from all nations, and 
the largest possible number 
of press and radio corre- 
spondents and photogra- 
phers from abroad. Let them 
see for themselves all that 
the members of Congress 
and the representatives of the Ameri- 
can press are to be allowed to see. 


Only three serious arguments can 
be made against the widest possible 
foreign observation of the naval tests: 

The first is the danger that impor- 
tant secrets will be disclosed. This is 
not serious, since all observers will be 
at sea until the explosions have oc- 
curred and what they are shown after- 
ward can be controlled. 

The second argument is that other 
governments and peoples already com- 
prehend the power of atomic energy. 
There are a few indications that this is 
so. One is the way in which Congres- 
sional sentiment has crystallized in fa- 
vor of elaborate international controls 
over atomic energy; and the prompt 


action of the UNO Assembly in creat- | 


ing an Atomic Energy Commission, 
with the explicit understanding that 
at every step security safeguards— 
which mean inspection—shall precede 
disclosures of the techniques of atomic 
energy production. But most of the 
current maneuverings on the world 
stage leave doubt, to say the least, that 
many statesmen and peoples have 
gauged the significance of the atomic 
age. 

The third argument is that the naval 
tests are likely to be less impressive 
than demonstrations over land. The 
anchored flotillas will provide only 
scattered targets. The answer to this 
is not to keep foreign observers away 
but to arrange for other demonstra- 
tions over land—not only in the desert 
of New Mexico and in the wilds of 
Siberia but on every continent. We 
have the bombs. Both the United 
States and the world would lose noth- 
ing, and might gain much, from a series 
of international atomic-bomb shows. 
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ticipate the surprise raid,” or to retract 
its “false pretense that my judgment had 
been the sole factor causing the failure 
ot the Army to fulfill its mission of de. 
fending the Navy at Pearl Harbor.” 

Pot vs. Kettle: Instead, the War De. 
partment had “passed the buck” to him, 
Short insisted, and had made him the 
= for the disaster. 

e general looked at the record: Al- 
though the War Department on Nov. 27, 
1941, had sent him a warning message, 
“Hostile action possible at any moment,” 
it made no comment on his immediate 
reply: “Department alerted to prevent 
sabotage.” Short noted: “If the War De- 
partment felt . . . that my alert against 
sabotage was not sufficient to meet the 
situation, it should have immediately or. 
dered me to provide against an air raid 
ur against an all-out attack... 

“My decision to put the Hawaiian De- 
partment on a alert to prevent sabotage 
was based upon a. belief that sabotage 
was our greatest danger and that air at- 
tack was not imminent. I realize that my 
decision was wrong. I had every reason 
to believe, however, that my estimate of 
the situation coincided with that of the 
War Department General Staff.” 

Then he nailed the War Department 
for failure to arrive at a correct estimate, 
even though it possessed the “magic” de- 
codes which, from hindsight, obviously 
indicated an attack on Pearl Harbor. 

He insisted that his “error” was not “a 
substantial factor” in causing the disaster 
to the battleships of the Pacific Fleet. Cit- 
ing by chapter and verse the War De- 
partment’s repeated failures to fulfill his 
requests for urgently needed defenses, 
he commented: “Our equipment was in- 
adequate to protect the Pacific Fleet, 
even had we been on an all-out alert.” 


. With regard to the type of attack against 


which he had prepared, he said: “I had 
been furnished adequate means to pre- 
vent sabotage; I used those means with 
complete success.” 


, Acme 
Short claims Washington passed the buck 
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F THIS Dobbin were a real horse, 

we'd like to pull him to a stop 

in front of your house on a wintry 
afternoon. 


We can’t quite arrange that... 
so we would like to suggest that 
you make a delectable Four Roses 
Hot Toddy for yourself. 


But be sure you make it with 
Four Roses—for this great whiskey 
has a superb and glorious flavor all 
its own. That’s because Four Roses 
is a distinctive combination of 


\ 


Whoa, Dobbin! 


specially distilled straight whiskies. 
Recipe for a matchless Hot Toddy 


Put a piece of sugar in the bottom of a 
glass and dissolve it with a little hot 
water. Add a twist of lemon peel (bruise 
it firmly), four cloves and, if you wish, 
a stick of cinnamon. Pour in a generous 
jigger of Four Roses . . . and fill the 
glass with steaming hot water. 


Write for the 16-page Four Roses 
recipe book. Sent free (except in states 
where such mailing is restricted). 
Frankfort Distillers Corp., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


ROSES © 


Still the same great whiskey 
as before the war 


A blend of straight whiskies. 90 


proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York City. 





Au HEARTS, sometime in life, 
journey to the end of night. Fears 
hem in on every side, and the gates 
of morning are closed. Yet, for 
every valley of despair, there are 


resources of courage. One of these 


The great desire of all who wish to spend a modest sum for a radio or a radio. 
phonograph is that it be of high quality. The new Farnsworth combines low 
price with excellence in a way not done before. Wide choice of cabinets— 
table radios, new portables, phonograph-radios. (Farnsworth television will offer 
the same combination of quality and economy.) Terms. Prices: 825 to 8300 


Moon-blue horses move over the desert in the painting by William Palmer for the Capehart Collection, interpreting Copland’s music for the ballet Rodeo. 


Portfolios of reproductions at nominal cost from your Capehart dealer, or, Capehart Division, Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp., Fort Wayne 1, Ind. ° 


is great musie. In the dark hour, 
music is a atone removed from the 
highway, a hedge cut through, 

@ tree felled. Music, interpreted by 
the new Capehart or the new 
Farnsworth, can enrich and deepen 


all the experiences of life. 


™ CAPE HART 


This master instrument for musical reproduction has always been the choice 
of musicians and of the nation’s leaders in business and social life. Now, with 
its revolutionary new tonal system, the new Capehart can be compared only 
with the original musical instruments it so brilliantly reproduces. (Capehart 
television receivers will be the finest expression of the engineers’ art.) Prices: 
Panamuse by Capehart, $300 to $550. The Capehart, 8750 to $1500 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & BADIO CORPORATION 


nN. Ww. AYER 6 008 
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- man to die on the battlefield but 


himself. : 
~ Yet Bowles did not quit. After 
e come’ he had built up for future 


- signed not by Bowles but by 
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Girth Control 


President Truman is arbiter in the 
weight-losing contest among his more 
ample White-House aides. They have 
named him their one-man “fat-finding 
committee. 


Po 


Unbreakable Bowles 


When President Truman told Chester 
Bowles that the price of steel would 
have to go up $4 a ton, the much-badg- 
ered Price Administrator decided to 
quit. In a gloomy bull session that after- 
noon, Bowles told three aides that the 
President has a right to send a 


only to the accuracy of his dour warnings 
against relaxing controls. He predicted 
that the $4 steel increase—even as a 
desperate measure to head off a strike— 
would require price reexaminations for 
all consumer items using steel. He had 
nightmares, some of which materialized, 
of every gadget manufacturer in the 
country clamoring for price increases. 
He saw, too, that the demand would 
spread to other fields not involving steel. 

Just two days after the steel decision 
leaked out, the Farm Bureau and the 
Grange united in a blast demanding im- 
mediate removal of all food subsidies. 
When Bowles challenged Farm Bureau 











more favorably disposed toward price con- 
trol than at any time since Pearl Harbor. 

At the same time, Bowles is very much 
aware of the fact that a lot of the nation’s 
important businessmen regard him as a 
stumbling block to the resumption of a 
free economy and Bowles doesn’t like 
people to dislike him. To quit now, how- 
ever, would have its compensations. He 
and his family—his second wife, Dorothy, 
and three small children—would leave 
their rented pseudo-Colonial house in 
nearby Virginia and get back to their 
“farm” near Essex, Conn., with the cows, 
chickens, and a few acres of garden. His 
two. older children, now in boarding 
school, could join the family there and 
Bowles could go sailing in a new schoon- 
er (the Navy took his old one). 

Why then does he cling to Washington? 
The answer lies in his quick 





not to make him act falsely to 


letting off steam, he concluded 
that his resignation would only 
increase dangerous _ inflationary 

ures and wreck the “good 


political use. Besides, he had 

nm promised one face-saving 
measure: The directive ordering 
the higher steel price would be 


Economic Stabilizer John C. 
Collet or Reconversion Chief 
John W. Snyder. 

Thus once again, Bowles had 
rolled with the punch and 
squared off to fight some more. 
How he survives the buffets of 
the most thankless job in Wash- 
ington is a secret that might in- 
terest his predecessors who took 
the count. Some say that it is 
because Bowles, a strapping, 
‘friendly man with a mild voice 
and happy-go-lucky manner, 

ls his critics into believing he 
is an easy mark. Others contend 
that the sea dunkings he has 
taken while sailing his 65-foot 
schooner have taught him not 
to act rashly in emergencies. 


The One-Sided Mouth: His 





success in business. When he 
went into advertising in 1926 
he planned to work only ten 
years. Actually, it took him thir- 
teen to earn enough to “make 
me a little independent.” He re- 
tired at 37 with plenty of time 
on his hands and nothing to do. 
He tried to get into the Navy 
but failed because of his ear. So 
he drifted into the OPA, came 
into contact with politics, and 
caught the bug. 

His candidacy for governor ot 
Connecticut or senator is ru- 
mored perennially. He won’t say 
yes and he won't say no. But his 
intimates say that when the call 
comes Bowles will give the mat- 
ter his careful consideration. 


ows 


Science Is Wonderful 
During a recent insp<ction of . 
the Oak Ridge, Tenn., atomic- 
energy plant, a Pentagon brass 
hat nodded sagely at the intri- 
cate machinery shown him by 
his scientist-escort but asked no 
questions until he spied a gleam- 
ing, chromium-plated object 
placed conspicuously in the 
middle of the floor. “That ma- 
chine baffles me. What's it for?” 


Acme 
Mountain Buck and Wing: Rep. J. Percy Priest 
of Tennessee swings into a fast hillbilly dance at a 
Washington USO club while Rep. Albert Gore fiddles. 





critics say he gets by with suave 
double talk. Further, they don’t like the 
way he talks out of the right side of his 
mouth when he gets excited. Bowles 
grins when he hears this, explaining that 
mastoid trouble ruined his left ear, caus- 
ing the muscles on that side of his face 
to go on strike occasionally. 

His friends claim for him the most 
ingratiating personality in . Washington 
since F.D.R. died. They cite how time 
after time OPA-baiters like Republiean 
Senators Wherry and Taft have stormed 
into his office and have walked out 
laughing. Bowles himself credits what 
success he has achieved to President 
Roosevelt's secret: He is doing, he thinks, 
what the people want him to. 

In some instances his success extends 


Soe. 


President Edward A. O’Neal for this re- 
versal of a previous agreement to retain 
consumer subsidies beyond June 30, 
O’Neal retorted: “If you can give it to 
steel, why can’t you give it to food?” 
Despite the headaches, Bowles today 
has a feeling that from here on things 
are going to go more his way. He has 
other reasons besides purely tempera- 
mental ones for his resilient optimism: 
(1) the Administration has asked for 
price ceilings on houses old and new, 
decided to retain food subsidies, and re- 
newed its plea for extension of the Price 
Control: Act; (2) some portions of in- 
dustry, notably the Furniture Manu- 
facturers Association, have indorsed price 
control; and (3) he believes Congress is 


he asked. 
The scientist hesitated, then said: 
“That’s what we wax the floors with.” 


oo 


Sore Thumb Note 


After inviting the President and First 
Lady to their annual dinner this month, 
members of the Women’s National Press 
Club debated for some time whether it 
would be proper to ask male guests to 
keep Mr. Truman company. They failed 
to come to an agreement. 

So the question was carried to the Se- 
cret Service, which eventually decided 
that there should be other men present. 

The reason: The President’s guardians 


‘thought they’d be too conspicuous in an 


all-female gathering. 
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Power Bloc Threat Haunts UNO 
as Anglo-Soviet Interests Collide 


British Fear Red Challenge to 
Empire May Eventually Menace 
Unity Among the Big Three 


Is it to be three worlds or one? That 
was a simplified way of expressing the 
issue behind the issues last week at the 
United Nations Organization meeting in 
London. It was perhaps natural after a 
great war in which three of the victors so 
overshadowed the rest that in form if not 
in intent the world should fall into three 
loose spheres of influence (see facing 
map). But the purpose of the UNO an 
the proclaimed policies of the United 
States, Britain, and Russia were to pre- 
vent these areas of influence from hard- 
ening into power blocs. That was the 
basic controlling factor in the world pic- 
ture, and both Washington and London 
held to the assumption that Moscow was 
sincere in its support of the UNO. 

Yet the divergent interests of Britain 
and Russia clashed in such a way as to 
hold down progress of the UNO and 
strengthen the spheres-of-influence con- 
cept. About Iran and Greece, representa- 
tives of London and Moscow exchanged 
bitter words, with portents of more to 
come on Turkey and the rest of the 
Middle East. In the Reich, the British 
and Russians found themselves in funda- 
mental disagreement on the future level 
of German industrial activity. And in 





France, the possibility of a Communist 
regime added to the deep alarm already 
felt by the British. 

The odd fact was that in the trouble 
spots of the three worlds of today, the 
serious conflicts occurred in.those in- 
volving the Russians and British and not 
in those involving the Russians and 
Américans. In a way this fact reflected 
the most important political division in 
the new Europe—a division between So- 
cialism and Communism and not between 
capitalism and Communism. One reason 
for this was that free capitalism has 
largely ceased to exist outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Another perhaps lay in 
the fact that Socialists and Communists 
understand one another too well for much 
mutual trust. : 

Reluctant Conclusion: This does 
not mean that the British are preparing 
for a showdown with the Soviet Union. 
However, it does mean that they are 
preparing for the possibility of a show- 
down. British Government members 
plainly show their anger at Russian 
actions. And they also display deep 
concern. Edward Weintal, NEwswrEex 
diplomatic correspondent, cabled this ac- 
count of the mood brought about by 
the latest developments: 

Reluctantly, after the maturest con- 
sideration, the British have reached the 
conclusion that the Russians aim at de- 
stroying what remains of British Empire 
power and prestige. They intend to ac- 


Associated Press 


Byrnes goes home; Vyshinsky arrives; Bevin stays to disagree 


complish what Adolf Hitler failed to do- 
reduce Britain’s voice in European af. 
fairs to that of Portugal. Now the British 
are quietly preparing to meet the chal- 
lenge. They will give the utmost support 
to the UNO and pay lip service to their 
Russian alliance as long as possible. But 
like some of President Truman’s advisers 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 21), they are think- 
ing of alternatives. “Above all we must 
have a strong ally on the Continent,” 
they say. — 

A French alliance is the natural choice, 
and, whatever official protestations may 
be heard, the western bloc is its natural 
corollary. But while doing the utmost to 
build up France, Britain will not permit 
destruction of Germany “beyond repair.” 
It is this thought that lies behind British 
hesitation in accepting the French Ruhr 
separation proposal, which British ex- 
perts think will convert Germany into a 
slum—a happy hunting ground for the 
Russians. It is for the same reason they 
are fighting for maintenance of a high 
German steel potential. 

They are worried about Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, whose Russian 
policy they distrust and whom they call 
Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molo- 
toff's buddy. They foresee the not-too- 
distant time when Britain, with or with- 
out the United States, will have to tell 
Turkey to yield to Russian demands or 
risk a Russian war without British sup- 
port. This, they say, will be the first act 
in unfolding the drama. Whether it will 
be followed by another act they believe 
will depend on the support they are like- 
ly to get from the United States. 


oP 


Bomb Students | 


Last week the atom caused less trouble 
than Iran. The UNO Assembly adopted 
with alacrity a resolution setting up a 
twelve-man commission to study and 
make recommendations for the control of 
atomic oneney. In a last speech before he 
left for Washington, Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes hailed the commission 
as a means of halting an international 
armaments race. 

Earlier in the week, the resolution had 
gone smoothly through the Political and 
Security Committee. The Big Three had 
made it plain that they wanted no delay. 
A few small nations had objected that the 
proposal still left the final say in the 
hands of the powers with the veto. But 
there was no opposition. 


ro 


Peace Rages On 


Emest Bevin pulled off his glasses, 
then pushed them on again. g now 
at a cigar, now at a cigarette, he raced 
ahead of his interpreter, ignoring nudges 
from his advisers and interruptions from 
the United Nations. Security Council 
chairman. His heavy face flushed, and he 
glowered at the stolid Russian who sat 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The problem of UNO is to prevent the solidification of three world blocs and to solve the most pressing conflicts, those between the Russians and Brith ea 
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Why be limited to the 
speed of hand? 


Or to the 
speed of machines? 


ow...with RECORDAK... - 
ou can do work with 


he speed of light 
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OOK at the way bank after bank after 

bank handles the basic routines, and 

you'll see that few are limited to the speed of 
hand ... or to the speed of machines. 


Most of them use Recordak, the photo- 
graphic system that handles business routines 
automatically . . . with the speed of light. Use 
it to assure accuracy (photography doesn’t 
make mistakes) . . . to give new protection 


tin check handling ... to streamline their - 


bookkeeping methods. 


Many other businesses | 
have gone “photographic,” too 


Because neither the speed of hand .. . nor 
the speed of machines . . . has given them 
the efficiency and economy they wanted, 
many businesses other than banking are now 
handling their common routines the Recordak 
- way. Transportation, manufacturing, retail 
selling, for example... 


For transportation, Recordak microfilm- 
ing has made it possible to improve way- 
billing procedures . . . to get photographically 
accurate and complete records at junction 





points .. . to eliminate much clerical duplica- 
tion in less carload shipping. 


Formanufacturing, Recordak systems have 
cut clerical costs . . . speeded recording of 
payrolls, time cards, contracts, orders ... 
provided safer methods of storing drawings 
. . . effected almost unbelievable savings in 
file space. 


For retail stores, Recordak has made sales- 
check billing possible. This has speeded up 
collections, reduced adjustments, made for 


smoother customer-store relationships. 


Similar efficiencies open 
to you... with Recordak 


Since its uses are limited only by the in- 
genuity with which its basic principle is 
applied, Recordak can probably do as much 
for you as for these other businesses. Look 
into the story of its successful use by thou- 
sands of leading companies, its surprisingly 
low cost. Write for the new, free book —‘‘50 
Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


RECORDAK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 





originator of modern microfilming — 
and its uses in business systems 
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Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue, Name 
’ New York 17, N. Y. : 
Please send me Firm 
your new book 
about Street 
“50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong.” City. State 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

at his side, imperturbably taking notes. 
In a voice thickened by emotion, Bevin 
snorted: “I am so tired of these charges 
by the Soviet Government in private as- 
sembly that no one will be happier than I 
to see them brought out into the open.” 

Leaning on the horseshoe table in the 
crowded Church House conference room, 
the burly British Foreign Secretary thus 
answered a Russian challenge on Jan. 25. 
The Russian at his side was Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, Vice Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, famous as the prosecutor of the 
1938 purge trials. He had just arrived in 
London to lead a diplomatic attack that 
began on the night of Jan. 21. 

The Charges: Around 10 that evening 
The London Daily Telegraph received a 
copy of a note to the Security Council 
chairman. Signed by Dimitri Manuilsky, 
chief Ukrainian delegate, the note asked 
the Council to investigate the situation in 
Indonesia where British military action 
had become a “threat to the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 

Norman Makin, the Australian chair- 
man, had not yet received the Ukrainian 
note when another was delivered to Glad- 
wyn Jebb, temporary conference secre- 
tary. It came from Andrei Gromyko, then 
acting chairman of the Soviet delegation. 
It observed British troops in Greece were 
helping support reactionary elements and 
had created a tension threatening “the 
maintenance of peace and security.” By 
midnight the news trickled through 
Church House. Joseph Paul-Boncour of 
France whispered: “They’re laughing at 
us all.” A Briton observed acidly: “The 
amount, of authoritative information of 
Indonesia available in the Ukrainian cap- 
ital of Kiev must be astounding.” 

The Grounds: Obviously the Russians 
had been stung by Iran’s appeal to the 
UNO. They disliked the prospect of be- 


ing the first defendant in the UNO dock, 
and possibly the first great power to use 
its veto in the Council. So, even while 
they denied Iran’s charges and protested 
their discussion, they struck back within 
48 hours at Britain, their rival in Iran. 

In their protest on Greece they noted 
that forces were no longer required “for 
protecting the communications of British 
troops in defeated countries.” By that 
reasoning—never advanced by the British 
—they answered in advance any questions 
on the presence of Russian troops in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

British newspapers called the action 
childish, “you’re-another” diplomacy. But 
the British Cabinet announced blandly 
that it welcomed an investigation into its 
action in Greece and Indonesia. Next, in 
Teheran, Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh suc- 
ceeded Ibrahim Hakimi as Premier of 
Iran. A landholder with estates in Azer- 
baijan, where Red Army troops are lo- 
cated, Ghavam announced that although 
hé would not withdraw Iran’s charges be- 
fore the UNO, he was prepared to nego- 
tiate directly with the Russians. On Mon- 
day, Iran therefore refused to withdraw 
its case when the Security Council met. 
Instead, it appealed—with Russia not ob- 
jecting—to the UNO. The Soviets thus 
faced both Iran’s charges and Britain’s 
willingness to have Russian accusations 
against its policies aired. In these two 
tricky cases, the burden of diplomatic 
decision and prosecution lay on the broad 
shoulders of Andrei Vyshinsky. 

_ The Prosecutors: Londoners began 
to recognize the bulky man who settled 
last week at the opulent Soviet Embassy 
on Kensington Palace Gardens. A hefty 
bodyguard wearing a sleazy black suit, 
small green hat, and yellow shoes ac- 
companies him everywhere. Vyshinsky 
himself, in black jacket, striped trousers, 
and elastic-sided boots looks more like a 






trade-union official than Bevin does. 

Unlike other Russian delegates he 
grows affable at parties, amiably acquies- 
cent when challenged by autograph 
hounds. Zina, his 27-year-old daughter, 
accompanied him to England with a full 
supply of makeup, a new fur coat and 
hat, and an ardent enthusiasm for old 
London houses “built when my dear Mr. 
Dickens walked your streets.” 

When the Security Council went into 
action, Vyshinsky showed his well-known 
wit. Explaining at the meeting’s opening 
that Soviet military delegates might not 
arrive by Feb. 1, the Russian prosecutor 
remarked: “There is often bad weather 
between Moscow and London.” “I hope 
the Soviet Government will do its utmost 
to dispel the Moscow-London fog before 
that date,” Bevin snapped. “But every- 
body knows that there is more fog in 
London than in Moscow,” Vyshinsky an- 
swered cheerfully. 

When the meeting moved to the real 
dispute, Vyshinsky said only that Iran 
lied and had no right to bother the Se- 
curity Council. On the eve of his foreign 
debut, the Soviet Union’s star prosecutor 
thus challenged the very foundations of 
the UNO. as Bevin and Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr., permanent United States dele- 
gate, expressed it last week: Any member 
of the United Nations has the right to be 
heard at the Security Council table. 


Seal 


Headway for Nations” 


The Iran disagreement at UNO cap- 
tured most of the headlines. But in addi- 
tion to the big political show, the work 
of getting the organization functioning 
went on steadily. 

DEPUTIES OF THE FOREIGN MINISTERS 
Councit began drafting a treaty for 
Italy. The chief issues were the future 
of Italian colonies and a new Italo-Yugo- 








Prague Parades: These pictures show how the Czech capi- 
tal bade farewell, gratefully but happily, to the country’s liber- 





International Photos 


ating armies. President Eduard Benes (in raincoat) inspects 
Soviet troops while American units parade through the streets. 
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slav frontier. To mark out the border, a 
four-power mission will go to Venezia 
Giulia for ethnological investigation. 

Tue Worxip FEDERATION OF TRADE 
Unions’ future connections with the 
UNO started a five-hour row in the 
Steering Committee. Russia, through An- 


‘drei Gromyko, wanted the WFTU affili- 


ated with the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. When Gromyko persisted in word- 
bv-word consideration of a committee 
resolution, Prime Minister Peter Fraser 
ot New Zealand exploded: “Unless we 
get a resolution with which Mr. Gromyko 
agrees on every dot and comma he is not 
satisfied. I throw that back in his teeth.” 
Gromyko, deadpan as usual, said calmly: 
“The method adopted by Mr. Fraser . . . 
is far from wise. I might equally throw 
that back at you.” 

* Tue SoctaL, HUMANITARIAN, AND 
CutturAL CoMMITTEE proposed human 
rights, narcotic control, and demographic 
commissions to carry on—under the 
auspices of the Economic and Social 
Council—the worldwide specialized work 
of the League of Nations. 

THe SECRETARY GENERAL'S post re- 
mained open while the Security Council 
argued over candidates. Britain, the 
United States, and most other Council 
members favored Lester B. Pearson, the 
Canadian Ambassador to Washington. 
France pushed its own Washington Am- 
bassador, Henri Bonnet. Russia had no 
personal objections to Pearson, but wanted 
an Eastern European for the job. Trygve 
Lie, Foreign Minister of Norway, seemed 
a likely compromise. After he lost his 
ficht against a blanket tax-exemption on 
the Secretary General’s salary, Sen. Ar- 


thur H. Vandenberg fumed: “They've . 


voted me down. nine times today but 
they can’t vote me down in the United 
States Senate. If the Chief Justice of the 
United States must pay taxes so must 
the UNO Secretary General.” 


eae 


Tow’s Table Talk 


Tom Connally pounded the United Na- 
tions committee table, tossed his white 
Senatorial mane, and let out a Texas roar. 


.“Would you like to have women in here 


dictating to us what to do” he shouted at 
a Syrian delegate nearby. “No,” the Arab 
blurted, apparently startled out of his 
wits by this display of Senate tactics in 
London. Triumphant, Connally demand- 
ed that the UNO make no provision for 
admitting special organizations as guests, 
nor, as he put it, create “a sort of inter- 
national nobility.” As his heavy hand 
crushed down once again, Andrei Gro- 
myko of Russia leaned over to the com- 
mittee chairman. “I hope,” he whispered, 
“the tables have been reinforced lately.” 


Po 


France: Shakiest Job 


A sturdy little man from Provence, 
Félix Gouin, last week took over the big- 
gest job in France. But his position, de- 
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spite a common belief in its stability, actu- 
ally represented one of the most insecure 
jobs in a politically turbulent nation. The 
Third Republic had fourteen Presidents 
between 1871 and 1940. Only four served 
out their full seven-year terms. Two 
were assassinated, five were forced out 
by political crises, one resigned after a 
mental crackup, one died suddenly in 
office, and Albert Lebrun lost his job 
when the German invasion ended the 
Third Republic. The Fourth Republic, 
less than three months old, sivendt had 
its second President. 

Provence Clockwatcher: Gouin has 
been a Socialist since 1904 and member 
of. the Chamber of Deputies from 1924 to 





Associated Press 


Gouin, the un-French French President 


1940. At 61, he has the plump cheeks and 
bouncing constitution of a young man. 
Receding mouse-colored hair makes him 
look barely middle-aged. In a sense few 
Frenchmen understand, he is a clock- 
watcher who never dawdles but uses his 
Provencal energy to the limit. 

He keeps his eyes on the clock facing 
him in the Assembly chamber, and on the 
clock on his office desk, where he ticks 
off appointments with untypical French 
efficiency. Every evening shortly after 9 
he starts watching his wrist watch be- 
cause he always goes to bed early and 
never rises later than 6 a.m. A rapid 
talker, he lurches into a Marseille accent 
when he is excited. To keep order in the 
Assembly he good-naturedly raps a ruler 
against the brass rod on his desk, and 
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bangs a bell when the deputies get out 
of hand. 

For the past few months Gouin has 
lived with his attractive young wife and 
their dog Jimmy in the Palais Bourbon 
quarters allotted to the Assembly Presi- 
dent. Now his only recreations are read- 
ing and occasionally bridge, although he 
used to like hunting and cooking. Proud 
of his sturdy physique, he trots to the 
doctor for periodic check-ups. 

Courage and Luck: For the French 
the transition from Charles de Gaulle to 
Gouin is a shift from an exceptional aris- 
tocrat with a powerful will to a man of 
the people. with an instinctive knowledge 
of the ordinary Frenchman and a mastery 
of politics. Gouin possesses both quiet 
courage and luck. He showed courage in 
1940 when he refused to vote full powers 
for Marshal Henri Pétain, and in 1942 
when he defended Léon Blum at the 
Riom trials and escaped—after internment 
in Spain—to England. In 1943 he was 
lucky to be one of the few experienced 
parliamentarians in Algiers when the 
Consultative Assembly was: formed, and 
so got the job of speaker. He was lucky 
again to be in the speaker’s stand when 
the new Assembly needed a successor to 
de Gaulle. Gouin faces a grim prospect 
as President. But despite his honesty and 
competence, he is an experienced politi- 
cal skirmisher who knows that with de 
Gaulle’s departure he is expected to be 
little more than the conductor of a politi- 
cal orchestra. 


oo 


Aprés Moi le Déluge 

Charles de Gaulle left Paris last week 
in august silence. There was a good 
chance, he reasoned, that the Constituent 
Assembly would make a complete mess 
of governing France and that he would 
be brought back with popular acclaim. 
There was also the chance that the As- 
sembly without de Gaulle would be suc- 


- cessful enough to make the country for- 


get its “liberator.” The risk had to be 
taken. Without more words, the general 
motored 26 miles to the woody village 
of Marly-le-Roi, Louis XIV’s refuge from 
quarrelsome Versailles courtiers, and took 
up quarters in the tiny, ivy-covered Pres- 
idential lodge, where a single fireplace in 
one room provides the only heat. 

Grimly, the Assembly followed de 
Gaulle’s silence tactics, and promptly set 
out to prove it could do without him. 
The biggest question was whether the 
Popular. Republicans (MRP) would join 
the new government. 

Many MRP leaders and provincial 
deputies objected to joining forces with 
the Communists, now that de Gaulle was 
no longer there to whip the government 
into line. They also feared that once the 
Communists took control of some min- 
istries and infiltrated others, they could 
not be dislodged. But MRP leaders want- 
ed to keep their chief, Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault, in the Quai d’Orsay. 
The leaders won. Almost immediately the 












Here’s help for the 
creaking pain of 








Help increase the flow of 


nature's own lubricating fluids 


© Ifcold weather makes your joints 


feel sore and stiff—if every move. 


you make hurts—remember this: 
Cold weather actually constricts 
tiny blood vessels cutting down the 
supply of nature’s own lubricat- 
ing fluids to your joints—that’s 
why they creak, and feel stiff. 
But rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local cir- 
culation speeds up. That wonder- 
ful “warmth” helps those tiny 
blood vessels feed your 
joints with more lubri- 
cating fluids—and you 
feel like shouting for 
joy! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. 
$1.25 at your drugstore. 










W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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three-party choice for the Presidency 
fell on Félix Gouin. 

The new President, unlike de Gaulle, 
recognized that the whole crux of the 
French problem was economic. 

Money in circulation had reached the 


‘staggering total of 600,000,000,000 


francs, with new notes entering circula- 
tion daily. The French people, despite 
all de Gaulle’s talk about France’s 
grandeur and bright hopes, knew only 
that their houses had no fuel and that 
their cupboards were bare. “He used to 
be called le grand Charles,” one tired 
Frenchman said, “but now he’s known as 
la grande illusion.” 

After a week without a government, 
France got 4a new coalition, in which 
Socialists, Communists, and the MRP 
each had six seats. The key figure was 
André Philip, once a professor and now 
Minister of Finance. His program called 
for bitter retrenchment: a 40 per cent 
cut in the national budget, a heavy cut 
in military appropriations, wage freezes, 
and dismissal for thousands of employes 
in France’s great government bureauc- 
racy. Even his plan, milder than one 
proposed by another economist, Pierre 
Mendés-France, was doomed to shock 


the French people-and make hard sled- 


ding for the new, loose-knit government. 
Significance 


France’s political crisis came from a 
conflict between opposing concepts of 
government: a strong executive with 
an exclusively legislative assembly fa- 
vored by de Gaulle; or the Socialist-Com- 
munist plan for a figurehead President 
with an all-powerful, single-chamber As- 
sembly, run by the political parties. 
With de Gaulle out, the Communists will 
now step up their drive for power, claim 





credit for any successes, and loudly de-' 


mand full authority if the government 
fails. On that possible failure hinges de 
Gaulle’s possible return. French observers 
believe he may come back by traditional 
political means, or as a dictator called by 
the public or even installed by an Army 
coup d’état. Some British observers feel 
that France may actually face civil war 
if the Communists manage to gain su- 
preme power. . 

Abroad, France’s crisis has shaken its 
prestige momentarily although de Gaulle’s 
character has often made him a liability 
in foreign relations. But the actions of 
the new government will be the deciding 
factor in foreign reaction. Whatever its 
make-up and policy, it will not get all 
the financial aid it seeks from the United 
States (see Washington Trends). If it 
passes into control of the Communists, 
Washington opposition to French aims in 
Germany will become more adamant. 


Pe 


A Case of Gendarme 


As the big wire-bound cases were toted 
into his dining room in Paris last week, 
Georges Zelatti, 35-year-old black-market 
king who specializes in clothes and tex- 





tiles, performed a light jig of joy. “Open 
them up,” he said to his assistants. His 
first impression was that the boxes came 
undone too easily. His second was that 
a tough-looking customs policeman was 
standing before him with a gun. 

As he was being led to jail, Zelatti 
learned how tragedy had befallen him. A 
heavy truck carrying the cases of clothes 
pulled up before the customhouse at 
Bettignies near the Belgian frontier. The 
driver stuck out his head, announcing 
authoritatively: “Empty cases for the 
British.” A suspicious customs inspector 
snooped, discovered the clothes, and had 
himself enclosed in one crate for delivery 
to Zelatti. 


one 


The Herrenvolk Vote 2 


German voters again proved on Jan. 27 
that they would-go to the polls when told 
to—even if they didn’t have very exciting 
issues to settle. Villagers from the three 
states of the American zone, Bavaria, 
Baden-Wiirttemberg, and Greater Hesse, 
turned out in large numbers to elect 
biirgermeisters and town councils, as they 
had in preliminary elections in some 
Hesse districts the week before. 

Strongly Catholic Bavaria gave the ex- 
pected plurality to the conservative 
Christian Democrats, with the leftist 
Social Democrats running second. In the 
other two states, the leading parties re- 
versed positions. Communists and Liberal 
Democrats showed poorly. An application 
from a new royalist and separatist party 
in Bavaria came too late to get a place on 
the ballot. The outcome didn’t prove 
much—but it was good practice. 
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Germany: Permanent Split? 


Time ran short in the Reich. Feb. 2 
had been set as the final date for the 
determination of the amount of repara- 
tions to be taken from Germany and 
the consequent setting of the level of 
postwar industrial activity. Now it be- 
came obvious that this deadline could 
not be met. Yet as every day.of delay 
passed, the four-power division of Ger- 
many became more firmly established. 
American officials foresaw that if this 
division is not soon ended, the Reich 
will probably remain permanently split 
at the Elbe into western and eastern sec- 
tions—with all that such a division im- 
plies for the future of Europe. 

But the questions that held up the 
establishment of a central administra- 
tion in Germany and the settlement of its 
level of industrial activity were funda- 
mental. The character of the disagree- 
ments about the Reich future was illus- 


_ trated last week when the British at- 


tempted to, retrieve a blunder. Last 
month British representatives had agreed 
to accept as a yardstick for German in- 
dustry a steel production of 5,800,000 
tons a year—25 per cent of the prewar 
average. But when the four-power an- 
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The makers of electric motors have a keen interest in the Machinery builders know that dependable machine perform- 
e dependability of the control equipment used with their ance means more satisfied customers, a better reputa- 
“ motors. The vast majority recommend Cutler-Hammer. tion. Leading machinery builders feature Cutler-Hammer. 
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n Almost ail of America’s manufacturing operations 
ve today depend on the smooth performance of elec- 
tric motors. That is why experienced factory man- 
agers make the selection of dependable motor 
control one of their definite responsibilities. They 
know the improper operation or failure of any 
| motor, large or small, can cause production losses 
far too costly to be chanced by the careless purchase 
2 of motor control. That is why it is common practice 
he in thousands of factories to specify motor control 
ra- not only by type but by rame.. Cutler-Hammer 
p .. . for assured dependability 
bs The small Cutler-Hammer manually operated 
id starter (Bulletin 9115) shown here clear'y demon- 
lay strates the engineering leadership which has made 
fee Cutler-Hammer the choice of experts everywhere. 
a This unit, though barely larger than a man’s hand, 
his offers such famous Cutler-Hammer features as dust- 
ch safe vertical contacts and eutectic alloy overload 
ct protection. It is simple, compact, and rugged. It is 
plit easily installed, easily wired, easily inspected and 
eC completely dependable in performance. It is ob- 
im- vious proof that even the smallest industrial motors 
can have the best in control at no extra cost. 
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DOUBLE THE ENJOYMENT OF YOUR TRIP TO THE 


Facile Norwest ~ 


That great, green empire, the Pacific North- 
west, has an irresistible attraction for vaca- 
tionists. Its mountains, rivers and forests form 
a delightful picture of scenic grandeur. 


Double the enjoyment of your trip by going via 
Union Pacific. Choose a fast Streamliner, a mod- 
ernly appointed Limited, or Challenger service 
—famous for comfort at low cost. Your journey 
by train will be the high spot of your vacation. 


On your way to and from the Pacific North- 
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west, Union Pacific takes you for 200 miles 
along the Columbia River Gorge—a real 
scenic treat. 


This summer, when Yellowstone National Park 
is open, inquire about a short side trip to in- 
clude Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks, enroute to or from the Northwest. 


The “Union Pacific West" contains more spec- 
tacular scenic regions than any other section 
of America—the world's greatest travel bar- 
gain. So when planning a pleasure or busi- 
ness trip to any part of the West — 


ION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROAD OF THE Siatamliners AND THE Challengers 











International 


Two on the Aisle: Mrs. Mathilde Dermarinius, a GI bride, has a firm chin, steel 
nerves, and a womans interest in spending money. A British film company dared 
British women to sit through a midnight showing of the thriller, “Dead of Night,” 
alone in a 2,500-seat theater, with a skeleton in a coffin in the next seat. Mrs. Der- 
marinius took up the challenge, watched the picture without a quiver, and won $25. 





nouncement of this agreement appeared, 
it left out a British reservation: that this 
steel capacity be adopted as a yardstick 
only until 1949, when it would be sub- 
ject to review. 

What actually happened was that the 
British representatives, Lt. Gen. Sir Brian 
Robertson and Sir William Strang of the 
Foreign Office, had exceeded their in- 
structions in agreeing to the steel quota. 
They were immediately summoned back 
to London. High government and finan- 
cial figures pointed out to them that in 
1949 when the subject came up again, 


any of the four Allied powers could use’ 


its veto power to prevent review of the 
question. Therefore, the British had ac- 
tvally agreed to establish a permanent 
level for German industry if any other 
power wanted to use its veto. For the 
moment, since they had blundered, the 
British could do little more than officially 
accept the 5,800,000-ton figure. 

The incident underlined the divergent 
attitudes taken by the occupying powers. 
ai attitudes shape up about as fol- 
ows: 

_ British: The fundamental British con- 
sideration is based on a conviction that a 
Germany permanently held down to a 
low level of industry would constitute a 
dangerous economic slum in the heart of 
Europe. It would weaken the entire 
economic structure of the Continent. 
Furthermore, in an industrially stripped, 
hungry, and hopeless Reich, democracy 


would have practically no chance to 
grow. Instead, the revival of Nazism 
might well be encouraged. As Europeans, 
the British are dismayed by this prospect; 


_ and they feel that both the United States 


and Russia, as extra-European powers, 
are inclined to an attitude of indifference 
and stupid revenge. 

Furthermore, both the British and the 
Americans will be saddled with the cost 
of feeding the Reich, since the British 
feel that the 5,800,000-ton steel capacity 
will not allow the Germans to build up a 
sufficient export capacity to pay for their 
imports. The demand for structural steel 
alone for the rebuilding of the defeated 
Reich will probably absorb all Germany’s 
capacity. What exports it can make may 
be textiles and light industrial products 
that would compete with British exports 
far more than anything based on steel. 


American: The Americans want to go ~ 


home. That has been a ruling considera- 
tion in most American policy in Ger- 
many. American representatives have 
prided themselves on being willing to 
agree with almost anybody on almost 
anything. The objective has been to reach 
an agreement so that a central German 
administration can be set up and the 
United States relieved of the threat of 
having permanently to occupy one-quar- 
ter of Germany. ; 
However, American officials, except 
possibly on the highest level, tend to 
agree with the British estimate. They 
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Doing unto Japs: For 24 hours a day 81 American Marines take turns seeing that some 50,000 Japs a week... 


fail to see how a healthy Germany can 
ever emerge with the level of industrial 
activity now contemplated. These senti- 
ments are rarely publicly expressed. 
State Department policy has _ insisted 
upon the necessity of agreement. And 
nearly all American officials fear being 
pilloried in the press as “soft peace” ad- 
vocates. 

Russian: The Soviets start out with a 
fundamental advantage: The Russian zone 
can feed itself. The Russian preoccupa- 
tion is to prevent a strong Germany from 
rising again and forming part of a West- 
ern Bloc directed against Moscow. They 
reason that the British have gained secu- 
rity by the destruction of the German 
navy and air force and now propose to 
leave largely intact the steel capacity that 
made possible the Wehrmacht’s land 
invasion of Russia. 

French: The French also think in 
terms of security. They have evolved the 
simple plan of detaching the Ruhr and 
Rhineland from Germany or at best of 
internationalizing it. At present their main 
card has been to block all quadripartite 


‘decisions in Berlin until their Ruhr and 


Rhineland proposals are accepted. 


oo 


Daddy Adolf?. 


Last week an 18-year-old. girl named 
Gotelind Tortensen popped up in the 


‘British zone in Germany. She claimed, 


apparently with pride, that she was Hit- 
. ler's daughter by a Swedish actress who 


was. his mistress in the late ’20s. The 


-British decided she was insane and, any- 


way, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch, “Hitler was wounded in 1916 
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....and intelligence officers say they have 
found evidence that as a result of an 
operation in 1929 for this wound, he lost 
his procreative powers.” 

NEwswEEK queried its Berlin bureau 
on this new version of the oft-told tale 
ot Hitler’s impotence. The reply: “Our 
intelligence men here comment that there 
is only one person who could give the 
last word for sure on this matter, and she 
died in the Reichschancellery bunker 
with the Fihrer.” 
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Mother's Russia 


In Russia a woman becomes a Heroine- 
Mother when she has ten or more chil- 
dren, and a Glorious Mother when she 
has from seven to nine. Five or six bring 
her only a plain Medal of Motherhood. 
Since the Soviet Government inaugurated 
this fertility hierarchy in July 1944, it has 
created 3,000 Heroine-Mothers and 500,- 
000 Glorious Mothers. 

By another government edict, couples 
no longer need submit to marriage cere- 
monies in registry offices against a dis- 
couraging background of clerks recording 
deaths and births. Now they get a pleas- 
antly furnished parlor with a waiting 
room outside. A pillar of local society 
must be present as witness. Transporta- 
tion must be provided for the pair. Mar- 


riage certificates, handsomely printed on 


special paper, lend added dignity. Last 
week Propaganda Chief George F. Alex- 
androff revealed the fruits of this encour- 
agement: The population of the U.S.S.R., 
he said, had reached 193,000,000. 

The new figure represented an increase 
of 23,000,000 in seven years. ‘Annexa- 


tion of new territory accounted for some 
of the increase, which was made in spite 
of the millions of war deaths the Russians 
had on the debit side. However, the ex- 
tremely high Soviet birth rate almost 
made up for war losses and by 1970 will 
give Russia an estimated population of 
251,000,000. 
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- Zion: The Way Out 


Vindication followed Lt. Gen. Sir Fred- 
erick Morgan, UNRRA representative in 
Germany, across the Atlantic last week as 
he flew to New York to confer with Her- 
bert H. Lehman, Director General of 
UNRRA. He came to defend his state- 
ment on the Jewish “exodus” from Po- 
land and to plead to stay in his post 


‘despite bitter Zionist protests. Sir Fred- 


erick had hardly arrived before an Amer- 
ican Third Army investigation in Bavaria 
brought support to his stand. 
‘Raymond Daniell, New York Times 
correspondent, reported that the Army 
investigation revealed “the mass move- 
ment of Jews from Poland was ‘fostered 
and financed’ by Zionist groups.” Most 
tales of anti-Semitism in Poland are “in 
the nature of hearsay.” The migrants are 
“adequately” clothed, and they have com- 
munications “at least as good” as the 
Army’s to advise them of conditions en 
route. They travel from Lodz in Poland 
to Prague in Czechoslovakia, then across 
the border at Asch into Bavaria. Others 
ride Russian trucks from Poland to Ber- 
lin and then go to the American zone. 
Many hope to continue from. Munich to 
Trieste, to find sea passage to Palestine. 
When that is impossible, they tend to 











... from tots to grandmothers, are cleaned and deloused at a repatriation center at Sasebo; 6,000,000 still must be processed 


sit tight in their camps, hoping that 
American authorities will establish a 
Jewish homeland in Bavaria. The camps 
“are the centers of black-market trading,” 
Daniell said. “Blankets issued to the. 
refugees, food from their kitchens, and 
articles of clothing all find their way into 
the illicit trade.” 
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Poland: Murder Stories 


Prof. D. L. Savory, an MP from Bel- 
fast, last week asked Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin a question in the House of 
Commons that might have been embar- 
rassing. He wanted to know what Bevin 
had to say about the “murder” of Peasant 
party officials in Poland by agents of the 
present Communist-dominated regime. 

But Bevin has reached a stage beyond 
embarrassment in dealing with Com- 
munists. He professed concern at the 
murders and said they had taken place 
“in circumstances that in many_cases ap- 
pear to point to the complicity of the 
Polish security police.” The next day 
representatives of the Polish Government 
in London bitterly assailed Bevin’s stand 
and said that it was supporters of the 
government who were being murdered 

Y Opposition organizations. 
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Hirohito’s Verse Derby 


_ On Jan. 22 the Japanese Imperial Fam- 
ily, Household Ministers, and other high 


Officials gathered in the emperor's pal- 


ace to celebrate Utakai-Hajime, the Im- 
perial New Year Poetry Party. Hirohito’s 
own composition was read, together with 


five others selected from the 14,500 sent 
in. This is a century-old custom. The em- 
peror sets a theme in the fall and all who 
wish send in tanka on the subject. A 
tanka has neither rhythm nor rhyme, 
merely 31 syJlables and a minimum of 
two meanings. 

Ever since Hirohito set this year’s sub- 
ject—Shoju no Yuki, or “Snow on the 
Pines”—all sections of the press have 
played it up with symbolic suggestions. 
Boiled down, the concealed motif was 
that though weighted down with snow 
the pine tree emerges in spring shedding 
its load and becomes stronger than ever. 
Japan is the pine tree and the occupa- 
tion army the snow. In time the snow 
will thaw, slide off, and be absorbed in 
the ground leaving the tree to flourish 
in its old glory. 
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Japan: Girl Freedom 


By the hazards of war, General of the 
Army MacArthur may go down in history 
as the great hero of Japanese woman- 
hood. Last fall he decreed that Japanese 
women be given the vote. Last week he 
banned the sale of Japanese girls for pur- 
poses of prostitution.. This unpleasant 
trade had long been a feature of life in 
Japan. Impoverished farmers frequently 
sold their daughters for loans of less than 
$100. In 1940 the Japanese Government 
itself generously decreed that a woman 
might be sold only by a blood relative. 
Two weeks ago the Tokyo Brothel Keep- 
ers Association voided its semislavery 
contracts with its girls and gave them 
“the democratic right” of entering busi- 
ness for themselves. 
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The Jap From Moscow 


Japanese politicians last week con- 
tinued to move as in a dream. Many of 
them feared they would be on another of 
General of the Army MacArthur’s lists 
of war criminals. The aging and weak 
Premier, Baron Kijuro Shidehara, visited 
MacArthur—apparently without result. 
Elections are now scheduled to take place 
this spring, but few politicians seemed 
to have enough energy or ideas to begin 
any serious organization work. There was 
one exception: Sanji Nozaka, leader of 
the Japanese Communist party. 

In Hibiya Park across from the Im- 
perial Hotel in Tokyo 10,000 Japs gath- 
ered to greet Nozaka last week. They 
listened with fascination to a series of 
liberal speakers who gave the Zaibatsu, 
Japan’s financial giants, a fearsome verbal 
pommeling and even took swipes at Em- 
peror Hirohito, barely a brickbat’s toss 
away across the imperial palace moat. 

Nozaka had lived in exile for more than 
fifteen years in Russia and China. Yet, 
a bare three weeks after he landed for 
repatriation from an LST at Sasebo, he 
has the Communist party firmly behind 
him, including a cielo of trained hench- 
men who indulge in uncomradely bowing 
in his presence. He has made deep in- 
roads into-.the left wing’s Social Demo- 
cratic party and other liberal groups. His 
call for a popular front of all liberals is 
being heeded. , 

The Red Star: Despite his 5-foot 
height Nozaka manages to be an imposing 
figure. His worn blue trousers and coat do 
not match, but he is extremely neat and 
his close-clipped, salt-and-pepper mus- 
tache and silver-tinged thatch give him 
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dignity. His Japanese age is 55 (all Japs, 
like race horses, automatically become 
one year older each New Year’s. Day). His 
un-Oriental directness in answering ques- 
tions during interviews has already im- 
pressed Occidental newspapermen. 

- The son of a bankrupt merchant whose 
more prosperous elder brother put. him 
through Keio University, Nozaka early 
became a labor-union organizer. In 1919 
after nine hazardous years at this, he took 
a trip to England, where he joined the 
Communist party and learned excellent 
English. He also met Clement Attlee, 
then a lecturer at the London School of 
Economics. Nozaka returned to Japan in 
1922 to find the going rougher than ever. 
Under two suppressive laws—peace polic- 
ing (anti-strike) and peace preservation 
(anti-Communist) —he was jailed in 1923, 
1925, and 1928. 

He might have stayed in jail until last 
fall except for his weak eyes, which in 
1931 made an operation necessary. Freed 
for a month, he prudently skipped to 
Moscow. In 1940 he joined the Chinese 
Communists in Yenan. The lack of local 
Communist leadership brought him back 
to Japan. He claims he has been out of 
touch with Moscow since 1940. 

Nozaka’s strategy is to play for time. 
The present election date is far too soon 
to suit him. To score heavily he must 
have time to propagandize conservative 
farmers and newly enfranchised women. 
Already he has made capital with farmers 
* by opposing the government’s announced 

i to take over the rice distribution. 
But he knows that at present or in the 
near future an out-and-out Communist 
Japan is unthinkable. He would be con- 
tent with a liberal coalition Cabinet in 
which the Communists had a consider- 
able voice. 


You Can't Tell the Fighters 


_ Day by day the Japs become more slav- 


in their imitations of .things Ameri- 
can. The following ad recently appeared 
in most Tokyo papers: , 
Celebration for the Great Victory 
of Americans 
GRAND BOXING MATCH 
at KOKUGIKAN WRESTLING HALL 
Main Event: 
Morimitsu Soda, Bantamweight 
Champion of Japan 


os. 

Motoji Horiguchi, 118 lb. 
Contender 

10—Three Minute Rounds. 


soos 


Korea: Eagle and Bear 


Disagreements between the Russians 
and the Americans in the Far East last 
week generated considerable sound but 
little fury: 

@ In Korea, conferences between the 
American commander, Lt. Gen. John R. 
Hodge, and the head of the Russian 
Military Mission, Col. Gen. Terenti Shty- 
koff, proceeded in secrecy and with seem- 
ing smoothness. Outside the conference 
room, however, the Russians did their best 
to convey to the Korean people that Russia 
was really Korea’s best friend. Shtykoff 
told Korean newspapermen that the 
Americans had originally proposed a 
“guardianship” for Korea and that only 
Russian intervention succeeded in having 
this changed to the trusteeship plan 
which was adopted at the Moscow For- 
eign Ministers Conference. A few days 
earlier a dispatch to Tass, the official 
Soviet news agency, claimed: “The Amer- 
ican command has assumed the position 
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* of inspiring reactionary demonstrations 


against the decisions of the Moscow Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers.” 
Actually, the trusteeship plan was pro- 
posed to President Roosevelt's personal 
adviser, Harry Hopkins, by Foreign Com- 
missar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff during 
their Kremlin talks last May. Its an- 
nouncement in Moscow caused demon- 


strations in the American-held part of — 


Korea. And Secretary of State James F. 
Bymes in his report to the nation on 
Dec. 30 suggested that an alternative 
might be found to trusteeship. On Jan. 19 
John Carter Vincent, director of the 
State Department’s Far Eastern office, 
said that this alternative might be con- 
trol of a provisional Korean government 
by a Russian-American commission until 
Korea gets on its feet. Probably this 
would be more attractive to the Koreans 
than the trusteeship, thus making the 
United States and not Russia Korea’s 
best freind. 

@ In Tokyo, General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters took notice of the 
Tass dispatch about Korea, which is part 
of the general's command. In a state- 
ment a headquarters spokesman charged 
that “orders have gone out to all oppo- 
sition forces, including the so-called Com- 
munist party members in Japan, to do 
their utmost to discredit MacArthur.” 
Next, a second MacArthur spokesman dis- 
owned the statements of the first. There 
the matter rested. ag 

@ In Washington on Jan. 22, Under Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson told a press 
conference that under a secret clause of 
the Yalta agreement the Kurile Islands 
had been turned over to the ‘Russians for 
occupation—but not, he thought, for per- 
manent possession. On Jan. 26 the Mos- 
cow radio said: “On the question of 
the Kurile Islands, Mr. Acheson is defi- 
nitely wrong. It was clearly set out that 
after a victory over Japan the Kurile 
Islands would be handed over to the 
U.S.S.R. In addition, Southern Sakhalin 
and the adjacent islands would return 
to the U.S.S.R.” 


ene 


Four Days in Bombay 


In the bright, teeming streets of the 
Golpitha section of Bombay no Occi- 
week. 
Soda-pop bottles, stones, bullets, and tear 
gas filled the air in noisy proclamation of 
another “anti-B~itish, anti-authority” riot. 
The toll in four days: 23 dead, more than 
600 injured. 

The student-led Hindu demonstration 
began as a celebration of the birthday of 
the late Subhas Chandra Bose, leader of 
the Japanese-inspired Indian National 


Army. It went on through Jan. 26, anni-: 


versary of the Congress party’s demand 
for independence for India. Rioters intent 
on stirring up race warfare began spilling 
past the famous Round Temple into Mos- 

sections. The disturbance had no offi- 


cial blessing. Congress party leaders 
appealed for calm. 
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W. know something that will sim- 
ply electrify you! 
We know how much weight you 


carry in the brave, new Atomic 
World. 


A hundred and sixty pounds? 
That’s obsolete, old hat, out-dated. 
You’re a bundle of potential energy 
in today’s terms, Hubert..Can you 
guess how much potential energy 
you weigh on those scales? 


Hang onto that towel, now—one 
trillion, eight hundred and twenty- 
four billion kilowatt hours, soak- 
ing wet! 


While Hubert recovers his balance, 
we hasten to add that we have no in- 
tention of working out the potential 
energy of the entire population. Not 
because we’re too lazy—we like solv- 
ing figure problems of all kinds. But 
it so happens we’re more partial to 


the kind that concerns business and _ 


industry. Costs and payrolls for in- 
stance, rather than electrons or atoms. 

These figure problems rarely ascend 
into the trillion bracket. But they 
must nonetheless be solved accurately, 
speedily and economically. That’s 
why we turn out Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines—and 
why alert business Management, more 
and more, turns to them for low-cost 
Sigures in least time! _ 

The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1731 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, IIl. 


COMPTOMETER . 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methede 
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Warships Head for a Rendezvous _ 
With Doom in Atom Bomb Tests 


For ‘Operation Crossroads’ 
Navy Sends 100 Vessels to Take 
Blows of the New Weapon 


American admirals, the world’s fore- 
most experts of logistics at sea, last week 
set in motion a great ship movement 
which may well culminate in startling 
changes in the traditional use of seapow- 
er. From New York Harbor the veteran 
battleship New York sailed for the Pan- 
ama Canal and the Western Pacific. The 
German heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen 
steamed into Boston Harbor, later to 
follow the New York. At many other 
ports, in Japan as well as the United 
States, crews were getting other ships in 
readiness to join them. 

The New York and 99 other vessels 
comprise Joint Task Force One, com- 
manded by Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blan- 
dy, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Special Weapons. The task force, 
nearly twice as large as the one the Unit- 
ed Nations could scrape together for the 
invasion of Guadalcanal, was ordered to 
converge on Bikini Atoll in the Marshall. 
Islands, 170 miles from Kwajalein and 
Eniwetok and 450 miles south of Wake. 
There, in the 200-square-mile, pear- 
shaped lagoon bounded by some twenty 
small coral islands, they will lie at anchor 
and match their steel and armor plate 


— 


against the destructive force of an atom 

omb in early May. Later, Joint Task 
Force One will undergo two more atom 
experiments. 

Atoms Away: The first test, Admiral 
Blandy told the Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy on Jan. 24, has been apt- 
ly designated “Operation Crossroads.” Its 
primary purpose is to determine the ef- 
fect of the bomb on ships. Secondarily, 
it will give Army aviators training in at- 
tack with the bomb and determine its ef- 
fect on military installations and equip- 
ment—from tanks to rations and clothing 
—placed on the islands and ships’ decks. 

For the first operation, the Navy se- 
lected ships of all types and ages. The 
85 combatant ships comprise the old bat- 
tleships Arkansas, New York, Nevada, 
and Pennsylvania and the Japanese Naga- 
to; the heavy cruisers Pensacola and Salt 
Lake City and the German Prinz Eugen; 
the Jap light cruiser Sakawa, which never 
saw action; the heavy carrier Saratoga; 
the light carrier Independence; sixteen 


. destroyers, and eight submarines. The 


target force also includes fifteen Navy 
transports and 50 other diverse types. 
The ships will carry some ammunition. 

The directive from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff calls for “graded damage” to the 
vessels. As a result, Admiral Blandy said, 
the heavy vessels will be anchored near 
the center of detonation with the lighter 
ones near the fringes. Some ships will 
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be beached. The submarines will lie on 
the surface. The bomb, of the plutonium. 
uranium type which fell on Nagasaki ip- 
stead of the earlier uranium type which 
destroyed Hiroshima, will be dropped 


from about 30,000 feet by a B-29 of the 


509th Composite Group, which was train- 
ing for atomic missions when the war 
ended. The height at which it will be ex. 
ploded was not revealed. 

The experiment, which Admiral Blandy 
took pains to describe as “a test and not 
a contest between the services,” will be 
recorded by scientific instruments in 
ships, planes, and heavily shielded shel. 
ters on shore. Regular planes, which must 
remain well away from the vapor clouds, 
will be supplemented by radio-directed 
robot aircraft flying in close to the ex. 
plosion. All natives from a 200-mile ra. 
dius will be removed. The area will be 
extensively patrolled to warn off any 
chance ships or planes passing by. Patrol 
vessels are scheduled to chart the course 
of the contaminated water, which will 
move in the direction of Eniwetok. 

Little Ship, What Now? Some 
20,000 men, working out of Kwajalein as 
an advance base, will take part in “ 
eration Crossroads.” About 50 ships in 
excess of the 100 target vessels will be 
required to take off crews and transport 
supplies. Surface ships of observers will 
probably not come-in closer than 8 miles, 
the same distance kept by Admiral Blan- 
dy, whose staff includes four Army off- 
cers, four Navy officers, and a civilian of 
the Manhattan District atom-engineering 
project. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 


Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy, | 


have not decided whether to permit for. 
eign observers. 

The results of the big blow-up will be 
evaluated by a committee of two Amy 
officers, two Navy officers, two civilians, 


‘and one representative of the Manhattan 
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To fit your hauling needs... STANDARDIZE 


; Whether you operate one truck or a hundred, it pays to standardize on Reo. 
For here is a range of engines, wheelbases, capacities, axle ratios and special ] | 
equipment—plus outstanding features of design and construction—which 

_ provide the capacity, power and performance to fit your hauling needs. 


Furthermore, Reo is all truck—from the powerful, precision-built Gold 


Crown engine, with crankshaft hardened by special process, to the massive, 
cold-riveted frame structure and the dual primary brakes which utilize 
braking areas more effectively. Another big Reo feature, More-load design, 
provides more load space on shorter wheelbase with balanced weight 
distribution—gives shorter turning radius and greater accessibility. 

Since 1904 Reo has enjoyed a reputation for economy, dependability, 
long life. Backed by outstanding war production achievements, Reo. faces 
today’s transportation needs with equipment built for today. This is now 
being delivered as fast as possible through a nation-wide 


sales and service organization of factory-operated branches, 
. distributors and dealers. REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 1904 © AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK - 1946 


BUILT, SOLD AND SERVICED BY TRUCK SPECIALISTS 
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Reunion in America: The first batch of GI kids and brides sail from Britain on the “Diaper Run” toward New York and new homes 


District; of the Army and Navy men, one 
of each pair will be an airman. The com- 
mittee will work under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff rather than under Admiral Blan- 
dy, who will provide the fullest informa- 
tion for the appraisal. 

The second of the three tests is sched- 
uled for the first part of July, thus allow- 
ing two months for recalibrating the in- 
struments used in May. In this test, a 
bomb will be placed at water level and 
exploded. In the third, the bomb will be 
exploded farther under water than pres- 
ent-type submarines can go. The time for 
the last test, however, was left open. 
Admiral Blandy said that only technical 
difficulties would prevent staging it in 
1946. The admiral expressed “confi- 
dence” that not all of the ships would be 
destroyed in the first test. What plans the 
Navy had in case they all floated up in 
the Pacific skies as vapor he did not say. 


Por 


The Brides From Britain 


At Perham Downs in Tidworth, Wilt- 
shire, England, 453 British wives of 
American servicemen and their 173 An- 
glo-American children prepared last week 
to sail for the United States. In every 
state of the union but Arizona, Nevada, 
and Delaware, they will learn to live, 
cook, and talk American. “Is it true,” one 
asked anxiously, “that Americans eat 
pineapple on ham?” 

The brides got off to an auspicious 
start, despite the fact that their babies 
had trouble digesting American formulas, 
and there were no cribs in the barracks at 
Tidworth where they were processed be- 
fore ‘sailing. A colonel from Texas 
whipped out 3,000 Army footlockers and 
lined them with pillows and rubber mat- 
tresses to solve the crisis. Otherwise the 
brides enjoyed their first fresh eggs and: 
fruit juices in years, heard Mrs. Eleanor’ 
Roosevelt brief them on American life 
(see Transition), and shed a tear or two 


* ceeded with 


in farewell to their homeland. On Jan. 26 
they boarded trains for Southampton 
where “Operation Mother-in-Law” or the 
“Diaper Run” got under way. 

Assisted by 27 Red Cross workers and 
embarrassed MP’s carrying bundled in- 
fants, the women and children streamed 
aboard the converted Army transport 
Argentina for the voyage to New York. 
The ladies traveled ‘more comfortably 
than their GI husbands did when the Ar- 
gentina was a troopship. They were quar- 
tered only three adults to a stateroom, 
plus attached infants, and ate not Army 
rations but hospital fare. The harassed 
Quartermaster Corps stocked the ship 
with plenty of bottles, rows of play pens, 


and twelve paper diapers a day for every 


infant aboard. 

The Argentina is the first of the “fami- 
ly fleet” of eleven vessels, including the 
Queen Mary, which will bring 60,000 
foreign brides and about 20,000 children 
to America in the next six months. Each 
wife will be shipped all the way to her 
husband’s doorstep upon his written re- 
quest, first priority going to wives whose 
husbands are hospitalized or ill. The 
American Government pays all expenses. 


Por 


Birds of Message 
Early in the war the = Corps, it 


was rumored, had developed a new secret 
weapon. Sometimes called “pigeorot,” it 
was a cross between a parrot and a hom- 
ing pigeon—a fast-flying bird that could 
deliver spoken messages. 

Although the Army’s Pigeon Service 
never actually achieved this feat, it did 
furnish 54,000 birds trained to carry writ- 
ten messages. Thirty-six thousand pigeons 
served overseas. Combat teams of 150 
birds, tended by two “pigeoneers,” lived 
in mobile lofts on a pound of peas, wheat, 


“ind corn apiece a week. They were sent 


four at a time to front-line units and suc- 
distinction where other 
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Associated Press 


means of communication failed. Only one 
pigeon in 25 failed to deliver its message, 

In Italy, a pigeon named GI Joe, wing. 
ing at a mile a minute, reached an Amer- 


ican airfield with news that the British 


had captured Colle Vecchio just- before 
planes took off to bomb the town. An 
other, Lady Astor, although wounded 
severely in North Africa, flew 90 miles to 
home base with her message. An average 
pigeon mission was about 20 miles. 

But last week, along with men, the 
homing pigeons were being demobilized. 
Over 9,000 had been returned to the c- 
vilian pigeon fanciers who owned them 
before the war, and thousands more were 
offered by the War Assets Corp. as sur 
plus property at $10 a pair. 


Pe 


Father of ‘Big Ben’ 


Shortly after dawn and under a dul 
overcast, the American carrier Frankia 
headed into the wind last March 19, The 
“Big Ben,” as it was called by its crew 
of almost 3,000 men, was 56 miles of 
Southern Japan. Its flight and hanga 
decks were crowded with planes loaded 
down with bombs, rockets, and _ bullets 
At 7:08 a single Japanese plane dove ur 


detected on the carrier at a 30-degree ar- § 


gle. It pulled out of its dive, ski 
the length of the flight deck, and dropped 
its bombs amidship. 

One of the most horrible naval disas 
ters in history followed. The bombs s¢ 
off all the explosives carried by the planes 
on deck. A searing orange flame rose 
the ship. Men on deck were blown over- 
board or burned to a crisp by fire. For 
eleven hours the fires raged. The casual 
ties were 832 men dead or missing 
270 wounded. 

Throughout the day there were hur 
dreds of cases of individual heroism by 
the men who finally brought the ship 
back to New York Harbor. But oe 
black-haired Irishman from Cambridge 
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F Ct the yeat 


Up to 1810, Abraham Overholt had regularly distilled only enough whiskey to 
supply the family and regale a few of the neighbors. It was the neighbors’ 
keen appreciation of its rich, grainy and robust taste — their honest praise of its inviting 
amber color — that led him to produce and sell Old Overholt on a commercial basis. 
And today Old Overholt is still made on the site of that little log cabin distillery along the Youghiogheny. 
From the beginning Old Overholt was a success — and has continued for 136 years 
‘to delight generations of palates to whom “the good taste that always stands out” 


adds up to a superlatively fine straight rye whiskey. 
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STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY — BOTTLED IN BOND — 100 PROOF 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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HE queer machine pictured 

here that looks like a giant 
corn-popper on wheels is one of 
the great agricultural marvels of 
our time. It’s a mechanical 
cotton-picker that does the work 
of 60 field hands, cleaner and 
faster. A famous farm imple- 
ment company spent 17 years in 
developing it. One of the key 
problems was finally solved with 
the help of the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


The machine employs a principle 
as old as the cotton gin—a 


Rubber ‘‘Hands“’ speed cotic 


battery of rapidly rotating spin- 
dles that strip the filmy cotton 
fibers from the boll. But in early 
models the fibers clung so 
tenaciously to the spindles, re- 
moval was difficult and the 
machine soon became clogged. 


Experiments indicated that the 
solution was some method of 
lubricating the spindles to keep 
the clingy cotton from sticking. 
But if too much moisture was 
applied the fibers became soggy 
and hung on tighter than ever. 
Then the manufacturer thought 


ofrubber and called in theG.T.M. 


Precision-molding does it!} 


Goodyear’s expert rubber moll: 

ers helped to work out the answe. 

It’s a rubber hand molded witlf 
30 wafer-thin fingers that applf 
the lubricant through a series df 
pinpoint perforations. A batter} 
of these rubber hands caresses tt} 


" spindles as they rotate, moister} 


ing them just enough to perm 
easy doffing of the cotton. 


Sounds simple, doesn’t it? Bu 
it was one of the. most compl 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS \ 


(@- Specified 
RUBBER SPINDLE MOISTENER 
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TM. cated and difficult tasks the (ae eee _—— 
m Goodyear Molded RubberGoods  « ji Sar a — = 
as its factory ever undertook. Seldom, __, 4 | iif iin (nanan nnn 

mold: if ever, has rubber been molded _ Wu 

1swet to combine such close tolerances, § 

| witf™ such intricate design, such | 
appiig = gged flexibility. " 
ries of 

atteyfm That is why we say, if you have 
sesthtf™ a need for any molded rubber 
yiste'™ = product however involved in de- 
ermit sign it may be, call first on the 


§ world’s best-equipped precision- = 
molder of rubber. To consult the @ D> YW 
? Bilt G.7.M., write Goodyear, Molded Vi 


ompl Goods Dept., St. Marys, Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Almost every Asics ore every ee 
w\ from the ‘products of BORG-WARNER — 


cio" 


Makers of essential operating parts 
for the automotive, aviation, marine 

Gand farm implement industries, and 

of Norge home appliances. 

New models forcar-hungry America 
use many essential parts that re-: 
quire specialized skills in their de-. 
sign and production. Borg-Warner 
has anticipated the scale of these 
needs in its many plants which pro- 
vide original equipment for 17 of 
the 18 makes of automobiles. 

Transmissionsand clutches—radia- 
tors, universal joints and timing 
chains—these are essential operat- 
ing parts for which the motor car: 
industry has looked to sc Ste wr 
from the beginning. 

The automotive industry is. but 
one of many fields in which B-W 
engineering and large-scale pro- 

_ duction are constantly working to | 
“Design it better, make it better.” 

In the farm implement, aviation 
and marine industries—in housing 
and in home appliances—Borg- 
Warner is a key contributor. © 


_* 


VITAL NEW CAR EQUIPMENT IN THE MAKING— 
An eminent artist paints the rush of activity at 
B-W’s Warner Gear .Division, the world’s 
largest independent maker of transmissions 
and gear assemblies. - 


Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: borG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE 

PARTS ¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢* INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 

MANUFACTURING * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « NORGE ¢ NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Mass., who had been on the vessel for 
only seventeen days, attracted the atten- 
tion of all hands. He was Lt. Comdr. 
Joseph T. O’Callahan, the carrier’s stocky, 
40-year-old Roman Catholic chaplain, 
who joined the Navy in 1940 from Holy 
Cross College at Worcester, where he 
headed the mathematics department. 

While 200,000 pounds of bombs ex- 
loded and 12,000 gallons of high-oc- 
“— gasoline burned, Father O’Callahan 
moved quietly among the stunned crew. 
He administered last rites to the dy- 
ing. He helped doctors and stumbled 
through smoke-filled passages looking 
for wounded. He organized fire-fighting 
crews and once, with two volunteers, 
went into an ammunition storage com- 
partment to wet down 5-inch shells which 
were in danger of detonating from the 
heat of the blazing vessel. 

Last week, ten months and four days 
after the Franklin was hit, Father O’Cal- 
lahan received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor from President Truman. The 
nation’s highest award had never before 
gone to a chaplain and only once before 
in this war to a noncombatant.* Father 
(Callahan, now a full commander, is as- 
signed to duty on board the new super- 
carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


ii 


Colin Kelly’s Grave? 
The body of Capt. Colin P. Kelly qr, 
e- 


one of America’s first air heroes, was 

lieved found last week in a cemetery near 
Manila. In a B-17 Captain Kelly took off 
from Clark Field on Dec. 9, 1941, with 
three 500-pound bombs. He attacked the 
battleship Haruna in es Gulf and 
scored a direct hit on its bridge. General 
of the Army MacArthur, who originally 
and erroneously announced the battleship 
had been sunk, later awarded him a 
posthumous Distinguished Service Cross. 

On the way back to Clark Field, Cap- 
tain Kelly’s plane was engaged by two 
Jap fighters. The plane exploded after six 
crew members had bailed out. Captain 
Kelly and one man crashed with it 5 miles 
from the landing strip. 

A Filipino told Western Pacific Head- 
quarters officers that Kelly was buried 
nearby at the Fort Stotsenburg cemetery 
on Dec. 11, 1941, and a rough map of 

is grave was made. The area was Pe 
pulverized by Jap bombs, and when 
United States troops took it the bodies 
were reburied near Manila. Final identi- 
fication will await a checking of dental 
work. The body believed to be Captain 
Kelly's had no dog tags or other marked 
equipment on it. 


| aa 


‘Bring Back Daddy’ 

General of the Army Eisenhower strode 
through the marble halls of the House 
Office Building in Washington on Jan. 22 
on his way to testify before the Military 


*Pfc. Desmond T. Doss, a conscientious objector, 
last October received the awaid for gallantry while 
serving with the Army Me«cs! ©. ps on Okinawa. 
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SERVICE — really superior service— made 
the Hotel New Yorker the favorite hotel 
of millions of pre-war travelers. Today, 
scores of battle starred New Yorker 
employee-veterans have returned to their. 
old positions here and are making it 
possible for us to 
give you service— 
superior service 
—in the old New 
Yorker tradition. 





- - says Manuel Sanchez, genial Terrace Room Cap- 
tain, who has seen extensive military service. Numer- 
ous other New Yorker employees, recently discharged, 
join him in saying, “It’s good to be back!” 








Hotel NEW YORKER 





FRANK i. ANDREWS, President 2500 ROOMS from $3.85 








BALANCING THE PUMPS is always a nice trick—yet who wants to 
do it this way? Maybe you're not running a filling station... but if 
you were, you could breeze through your pump-balancing act with a 
Victor Portable Adding Machine. Takes the heavy work off your hands. 
Figures meter readings, cash totals, stick readings, shift changes... fast! 




















the banker, too . . . when they’re not listed correctly or quickly enough. 
If you’re a banker, spare your blushes and blood pressure by having 
your proving, listing, and balancing rushed through right . . . with un- 
confusing, speedy Victor Portables. 


? OVERDRAPFTS, those thorns in the side of the scrupulous, embarrass 




















ALLAH! It may never quite come to this. But, if 
you’re a retailer, a Victor Portable will help make ~ 
you tops with your trade. A right receipt in every 
package builds good will among your customers 
. +. protects your profits. If you deal with figures, 
a 10-Key or Full-Keyboard Victor Portable keeps 


: , VICTOR 
them well in hand. Victor Adding Machine Co., 


3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago 18, Mlinois. _ ADDING MACHINES 














Ladies back Ike to the wall... 


Affairs Committee on demobilization. 
Outside the office of Chairman Andrew J. 
May he was ambushed—by a force supe- 


. ‘rior in numbers and firing at close range: 


“We want our husbands home—now!” 


The Chief of Staff took a quick look ' 


at some 30 representatives of “Bring Back 
Daddy” and similar women’s clubs and 
retreated into Representative May’s of- 
fice. But the women stormed after him, 
backed him up against a wall, and laid 
down a ten-minute barrage of questions 
which left him flushed, breathless, and 
“emotionally upset”—his own phrase—at 
the subsequent hearing. 

One out of every three wartime mar- 
riages is ending in divorce, the wives of 
veterans shouted at him. They blamed it 
on the Army’s “immobilization” of fa- 
thers. “Marriage won't stand this isola- 
tion,” they told General Eisenhower, him- 
self a husband and father. Ike could only 
say that 500,000 of the 700,000 fathers 
in uniform should be home by July 1. 

Finally tescued by May, the general 
told the House committee that if only 
fathers could be discharged, two-thirds 
of his troubles would be over. But strict- 
ly speaking that isn’t true. Maintaining 

e current draft-reenlistment rate is the 
biggest headache. To do that General 
Eisenhower told the committee, he is 
considering reducing the Army’s phys- 
ical standards “as long as we dont fill 
up the hospitals” and cutting the train- 
ing period for new recruits from thirteen 
to nine weeks in order to ship them 
overseas sooner. 

The day after General Eisenhower 
_— a Senate subcommittee charged 

at there are 2,000,000 surplus men in 
the Army and asked that the present rate 
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Associated Press 
...in the office of Rep. May (right) 


of demobilization be maintained until 
they are all out. The Army, the subcom- 
mittee’s report stated, needs 1,500,000 
men to fulfill its commitments on July 1. 
But is has no more commitments now 
than it will have then, except for a lit- 
tle more surplus property to guard and a 
few more prisoners. Citing General Eisen- 
hower’s own wish to have a volunteer 
rather than a drafted Army, the commit- 
tee flatly stated a volunteer Army can 
be raised. 
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A Nice German Girl 


I was walking down the street one night 
about 8 o'clock, trying to light a cigarette. 
The lighter wouldn’t work. Trudy was look- 
ing out of the window. She offered me a 


9 Then after that—well, you know how 


That was the way Russell W. Horton, 
22, a former United States soldier, met 
his friulein in Germany. The romance 
blossomed, and Russell, like hundreds of 
other GI’s, wanted to get married. The 
only trouble was that American troops 
were forbidden to marry German girls. 
Finally Horton, who saw action with an 
anti-aircraft battery, got his discharge. 
He elected to stay on in Germany as a 
civilian clerk for the Army. 

Last week Horton revealed in Frank- 
furt that he and two other lovesick Amer- 
icans, Lawrence E. Allen of Mount Pleas- 
ant, Mich.; and Herbert H: Bolles of Ne- 
braska City, Neb., had sent a letter to 
President Truman’ asking for help. “We 


are only three of hundreds of servicemen. 


who wanted to marry German girls. .°. 


Can you help'us out?” they asked: The: 


and how are 
all your 


Relations ? 







Terrific problems for any manufacturer — all these “relations” — and 
they’re moving in for keeps! Right up front is old lady Service Relations, 
toughest, most implacable and garrulous of the brood. She is nightmare 
Number One for the maker of any product that requires service-after-the- 
sale. She can mercilessly shred a product’s reputation in any community 
. « « but she will do you worlds of good when she’s treated right! 


Keeping Service Relations happy is a co- 
lossal job, but there is no mystery about 
it! It boils down to alert, service-minded 


with Snap-on . .. the one organization 
that can handle the job swiftly, wasteles» 
ly, effectively. 





dealers, and capable service mechanics 
equipped with the right tools for every 
service operation. And right there is 
where Snap-on steps into the picture! 


To assure complete distribution of the 
right tools for servicing their products, 
many of America’s most successful manu- 
facturers place the entire responsibility 





Sag-on You | 
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TYE CHOICE OF BETTER 


At your service! Through 38 factory 
branch warehouses and a field force of 
more than 600 trained representatives, 
Snap-on offers nation-wide distribution of 
factory recommended service tools to your 


‘dealers and mechanics. 


If better Service Relations is one of your 
problems — write Snap-on! 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-8 28TH AVE., KENOSHA, WIS. 


SERVING’ BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER ‘SERVICE 














Pleasant tasting 
Vicks Cough Drops are 
really medicated — 
medicated with 
throat- soothing 
ingredients of 

Vicks VapoRub. 





"THE SERVICES 
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President, who is usually most punctilious . 


about handling GI requests, made no an- 
swer from Washington. However, at 
Elmsford, N.Y.,~ Horton’s gray-haired 
mother read excerpts from her son’s letter 
dated Nov. 7, 1945. He praised Trudy’s 
virtues and said that when he was sick 
she “put me in bed, put her sweater 
around me; got me hot wine . . . and 
made me stay in bed till I was well.” And 
then he gave the unexpected pay off. 

He said that he and Trudy had ‘a 
church wedding in early October—with- 
out Army permission. The Army an- 
nounced no action would be taken, And 
Horton himself summed up the problem: 
“You can’t put love on a political basis. 
It’s nature. You can fight nature for 50 
years, but you won't win. I’m going to 

ave my Trudy!” The postmaster in 
Horton’s home town wished him success. 
“It’s better than marrying some of the 
tomatoes around here,” he said. 
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GI Poll: Sweetkraut 


Last September the United States 
Army conducted an opinion poll among 
some 1,700 GI’s stationed in Germany 
to find out what they thought of the peo- 
ple they had conquered. The poll by the 
Army’s Information and Education Divi- 
sion was the most recent of about 300 
surveys conducted since 1942 to discover 
conditions of morale and outline weak- 
nesses in the Army’s educational pro- 
gram. What American soldiers thought of 
Germans was finally released last week. 

Nineteen per cent of the soldiers said 


Germany had some justification for go- 


ing to war. Fifty-one per cent declared 
Hitler did good for his country before 
1989, and 22 per cent believed the Nazis 
had “good reasons” for persecuting Jews. 
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"Associated Press 
Ex-GI’s Horton, Allen, and Bolles (left to right) want an OK for German brides 


Out of every four men questioned, one 
had either a “very favorable” or a “fairly 
favorable” opinion of the Gerfnan people. 
The chief German qualities admired by 
GI’s were “cleanliness” and “industrious- 
ness.” As one unpolled sailor. facetiously 
commented: “Hell, these people [the Ger- 
mans] have: sitdown toilets. That prac- 
tically makes them our allies.” * 


Krueger of the Sixth 


On Jan. 31, 1901, during the Philip- 
pine insurrection, a 20-year-old American 
Army sergeant named. Walter Krueger 
captured the barrio (district) of San Juan 
Guimba in Central Luzon. The sergeant 
was commissioned a second lieutenant as 
a result. Forty-four years afterward, the 
same man again captured Guimba-this 
time as Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, com- 
mander of the Sixth Army in the war 
against the were Five weeks later, 

er the fall of Manila, he became a 
four-star general. 

In the longest continuous . military 
career of any living American officer, 
Prussian-born Walter Krueger, a green, 
17-year-old private in 1898, rose to be- 
come one of the most skillful and uni- 
versally respected leaders in the Army. 
He fought in four wars—the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine campaign, 
and the two world conflicts—and he knew 
from personal experience almost every 
job in the Army from cook and squad 
leader to top strategist. 

Northwest Passage: Krueger never 
went to college. But he was a distin- | 
guished. student at all important Army 
schools, and fellow officers consider him 
one of the Army’s best-educated men. 
Like the late Gen. George S. Patton Jr., 
he is a voracious’ reader of military 
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Back in 1918 —and again in 1940 — the 


United States government faced the problem 


of providing for the dependents of her men 
in uniform, in the event of death in service. 
The solution was the same both times... 
life insurance. 
The United States government, with 
every facility and resource at its command, 


could find nothing better. Thus was born 


War Risk Insurance in 1918 and National 
Service Life Insurance in 1940. 

You couldn’t find a higher endorsement 
of the principle of life insurance anywhere in 
the world —a finer tribute to the only finan- 
cial force known whereby a man may plan 
and guarantee his family’s financial security. 
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Veterans of World War II should keep 
and convert their National Service Life 
Insurance, using it as part of a foundation 
for a well-planned program of financial 
independence. 

For the years of peace are hazardous, too. 
Each year more people die of natural causes 
than were killed in the costliest years of war. 
And death — however it occurs — leaves the 
same onus in its wake: families gust carry 
on, homes must be maintained, mortgages 
paid, and educations made available. 

Your government could find nothing better 
than life insurance for protecting your loved 
ones in the event of your death. 

We don’t think you can. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN : FOUNDED 1857 


— cooperating with American men and women in assuring their 
financial welfare and independence 


Better 
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— Pathfinder 


FAMILY NEWS WEEKLY FOR MAIN STREET, U. S. A. 














The morning that Mrs. Jay Bowdil walked into Ed Tolliver’s store and 


bought a set of tumblers embossed with game birds;Ed knew he’d sell - 


every set in stock. Mrs. Bowdil not only has good taste but she’s a 
leader in Stockville. Her friends and acquaintances respect her judg- 
ment. Consequently her preferences bear influence throughout the 
community. ° 

That’s the way it is in the smaller cities. Sell the leaders and you'll 
sell the town. And that’s why advertising in PATHFINDER produces such 
good results. Weekly news magazine of the small towns, PATHFINDER 
is read immediately and thoroughly by the alert citizens of Main Street. 
The people who make the decisions and set the pace in towns under 


25,000 population. No advertiser should overlook the influence of 
PATHFINDER. 


ONE MILLION CIRCULATION GUARANTEED BY DECEMBER 1, 1946 


ranting 
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GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
PHILADELPHIA 5S, PA. 
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Krueger ends a long career 


history. His favorite soldier is Stonewall 
Jackson, whose maxim “Surprise, mystify, 
and mislead the enemy” Krueger used 
with great success against the Japs. The 
popular officer was one of the few Army 
men chosen to go through the Naval War 
College at Newport, R. I., where he also 
served as a professor. 

The Sixth was General Krueger’s army 
from the day of its activation on Jan. 25, 
1943. General of the Army MacArthur 
selected him personally to start the north- 
west offensive in the Southwest Pacific. 
What he lacked in quantity of troops and 
equipment, Krueger made up in quality. 
“Weapons are no good,” he once said, 
“unless there are guts at both ends of the 
bayonet.” Kreuger put them there. He 
personally supervised the famous Alamo 
Scouts, picked teams which infiltrated 
Jap lines on reconnaissance missions and 
fought Indianwise in the island jungles. 
Schooled .in the same tradition of: per-: 
fected fighting techniques, his growing 
army successfully carried out 21 major 
operations on New Guinea, New Britain, 
the Admiralties, Morotai, Leyte, Mindoro, 
and Luzon. 

And Now Good-By: Krueger gives 
all the credit for hisvictories to his men. 
“I asked them for more than they had in 
them,” he says, “and they gave it to me.” 
They gave it because the gray, rugged 
general had solved what he called the 
greatest military problem—“the problem 
of dealing with the human being.” A 
hard-boiled disciplinarian, he was nevet- 
theless respected if not beloved by those 
who served under him. 

And at the end of the war Kruege 
was preparing for the attack on Japan. 
Instead of fighting ashore at Kyushu, 
however, the Sixth arrived in Japan as 
part of the occupation army last Septem- 
ber. The tough but tired commander, al- 
ready over retirement age, prepared to 
deactivate the war-born army. Last w 
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he received a farewell salute from an 
infantry battalion in Kyoto, ending the 
Sixth’s three-year history. The next day 
the general celebrated his 65th birthday 
in Tokyo and then headed for home, his 
wife in San Antonio, Texas, and eventual 
retirement. 
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Strategic Spaatz 


Gen. Henry H. Arnold, commander of 

the Army Air Forces, built up the greatest 
air force in all history. His planes blasted 
the enemy in the Pacific and Europe and 
finally dropped the two atomic bombs 
that signaled the end of the war. Last 
December Arnold, who will be 60 in 
une, said he wanted to retire. “There’s a 
ive oak on my place in Sonoma, Calif.,” 
the big, silvery-haired airman said with 
a grin. “I’m going there to sit under it— 
and if any siphanee fly over my place, 
I'm going to shoot at them.” Last week 
his wish was granted. He will give up his 
job in mid-February. 

Into his Pentagon office will move a 
man who flew against the Germans in the 
last war and smashed their industry in 
this one. As commander of the Strategic 
Air Force in Europe, 54-year-old Gen. 
Carl A. Spaatz planned the United States 
daylight raids against Germany. As 
commander of the Strategic Air Force in 
the Pacific, he was also responsible for 
the final lacing Japan took from the B-29s. 

On Jan. 24, the lean general with the 
severe expression was at Pennsylvania 
Military College for its 125th commence- 
ment. He was about to receive an honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Aeronautical 
Science in the auditorium when word of 
his appointment was brought to him. The 
president of the college interrupted the 
program and introduced the new com- 


mander of United States Army Air 
Forces. General Spaatz, with a rare broad 
grin, acknowledged the cheers as the 
college band broke into “The Army Air 
Corps.” He then described his hopes for 
a peacetime air force of 400,000 men and 
6,000 planes. 





Associated Press 
Spaatz will command the new Air Forces 
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Plain Ends 
* Ivory Tips 
¥ Beauty Tips (red) 





Testicular palates... 
sensitive throats... appreciate 
Marlboro’s richer mildness. 


Sumptuous tobaccos... 


superbly blended! 
MARLBORO 


CIGARETTES 
Merely a Penny or Two More 
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The Kiss Master 


Until three weeks ago, Earl Roberts 
Graham, 44, lived a quiet but interesting 
life in the northern prairie town of Vegre- 
ville, Alta., (population, 1,696). Dis- 
charged last October after serving over- 
seas with the army, he cooked in the 
Victory Café and had a wife, three chil- 
dren, and a fascinating hobby—kissing. 
Then Graham answered an inquiry pub- 
lished by the Edmonton Chamber of 
Commerce for a Hollywood film com- 
pany, which sought people in “strange 
occupations.” He claimed he had given 


~ 


2,000 married couples happiness by 
teaching them how to kiss. 

By last week, Graham was in the kiss- 
ing aa for himself. Swamped with 
about 2,000 new applications, he hired 





two stenographers and, for the first time, 
charged a fee of $3 for three lessons. He 
had not yet received an offer from Holly- 
wood, but he said a New York vaudeville 
agency was “interested.” 

Graham, who is short (5 feet 6 inches), 
fair-haired, and blue-eyed, is his own 
best salesman: 

@ “I have made a great study of love, 
kisses, and married life. I have talked to 
married couples who have broken up and 
I find that they all say the same thing: 
He or she has gone cold on love. Too 
many men look upon their wives as some- 
thing nice to come home to. But a wife 
should come first in all things. 

@ “I find . . . it is not the body that grows 
old. It is the mind, and if the couple keep 
their minds on love it will be just as sweet 
as their honeymoon.” 

@ “The hold is everything. Some men are 
too rough, others too meek, while some 
don’t concentrate : . . There is one kiss 
for the morning, one for homecoming, a 
bed kiss, a good-night kiss, and fun kisses, 
and different holds make it fun and bring 
married couples into their old ways 
again.” 

@ Most couples get into a kiss rut. “We 
must put the kiss where it belongs and 





give it its place in the affairs of man and 
woman. It brings great joy to help and 


‘make people happy. I am very happy in 


doing this work. 


The 23 Ways: From his stock of 23 
varieties, Graham has three favorite kisses: 
(1) the “French kiss” (so named, he says, 
because it originated in Paris) in which 
a man’s lower lip rests on the lady’s upper 
lip, his right arm over her left shoulder, 
and his left arm or hand is pressed to the 
small of her back; (2) the “good-morning 
kiss’—a garden-variety of kiss but with 
each holding the tips of the other’s lips 
with the fingers; and (3) the “lover's 
kiss,” a light kiss targeted a little in front 
of the ear, on the cheek. 

Occasionally, women ask Graham for 
personal demonstrations. It doesn’t em- 
barrass him, he says, because he looks 
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Graham demonstrates his mastery of two trades—kissing and cooking me 


upon his efforts as a contribution to hu- 
manity. “It’s not too bad . . . depends on 
the girl, of course.” He says his wife has 
no objections. “She understands me and 
my work and there is never any fuss .. . 
But I don’t think she thinks very much of 
my kissing technique.” Although he claims 
he is very happily married, he doesn’t re- 
member how long he has been married. 
He thinks it’s about twenty years. 


For Defense 


Since 1814, when the United States 
abandoned its last effort to invade Can- 
ada, few Canadians have considered war 
on Canadian soil ever likely. Canada’s 
wars have been fought elsewhere. But 
sweeping changes in the peacetime army, 
announced Jan. 26 by Defense Minister 
Douglas Abbott, clearly indicated de- 
signs to defend Canada itself. 

Five operational commands will dis- 
place the present eleven military districts, 
which will henceforth be concerned only 
with administrative affairs. They will be 
the Western (for the defense of British 
Columbia, Alberta, the Yukon, and North- 
west Territories), Prairie, Central, Que- 
bec, and Eastern commands. 
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. The peacetime army will consist of 
(1) an active permanent force of about 
25,000, inclu4‘ng an air-landing infantry 
brigade of 10,000, which may be ex. 
panded if it becomes Canada’s contriby. 
tion to an international police force; (2) 
a special force to defend the Alaska high- 
way and the radio system in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; (3) a reserve 
force of about 180,000, with personnel 
trained on a part-time basis, and (4) a 
supplementary reserve force, which may 
train annually on a volunteer basis, to 
poe wartime service units. There may 

e CWACs in the reserve force, but no 
women in the active force. Pay and terms 
of service in the active force will be an- 
nounced before March 1, but pay will be 
comparable to civilian rates. A percent- 
age of officers must come from the ranks, 

Lt. Col. W. F. Hadley, chairman of 
the Council of Defense Associations, an 
unofficial reserve army organization, 
called the new arrangement “the most 
forward step ever taken” in reorganizing 
the Canadian Army. But he and his as- 
sociates feel compulsory service will be 
needed to fill the reserve force. 

“That,” said Abbott, with a gleam in 
his eye which recalled Quebec’s tradi- 
tional opposition to conscription, “is not 
under active consideration.” 
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That Drink Was Illegal 


The Canada Temperance Act bans 
the sale of alcoholic beverages in any 
county which votes by local option to 
have the act enforced. In 1940, Ontario, 
which in spite of the law had granted 31 
hotel beer licenses and six club licenses 
in three dry counties (Huron, Peel, and 
Perth), appealed to the British Privy 
Council, highest appeal court for Cana- 
dian civil law, to declare the act invalid. 
Three other provinces, Alberta, Saskatch- 
ewan, and New Brunswick, supported 
the appeal. 

On Jan. 21, the Privy Council gave its 
decision: the act was valid. This meant 
that the licenses granted in Ontario's 
dry counties were invalid. If they are 
canceled, or not renewed when they 
expire March 31, the province may have 
to compensate the hotels for financial 
losses. It also. meant that Ontario would 
now have to do something about en- 
forcing prohibition on Manitoulin Island, 
the “tourist paradise” in Lake Huron, 
where beer parlors and brass-railed liquor 
bars have operated almost openly with- 
out licenses. 

There were other immediate reactions: 


Attorney General Leslie Blackwell of 


Ontario said he would soon recomme 
to the government “a_liquor-licensing 
policy which will avoid hypocrisy and be 
in keeping with conditions as they are. 
This was interpreted to mean some 
would be permitted cocktail bars and 
restaurants would be allowed to serve 
liquor. One of the first moves may be the 
canceling of licenses for women’s 
parlors, cause of many recent complaints. 
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Maybe You Don’t Deliver Coal 


Maybe you don’t even use coal. 
But this story about a coal chute 
may pay you off in cash no matter 
what your business. 

You see, there was a small con- 
cern in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
called the Palm Body Company, 
Inc. It was run by Henry Palm, 
his two sons, and six mechanics. 
It manufactured coal delivery 
equipment, including coal chutes. 

Now, coal chutes have a way of 
wearing out—not just because of 
friction, but because sulphur in 
the coal eats the metal. However, 
it doesn’t eat aluminum. 

So, Mr. Palm talked with an 
Alcoa representative about mak- 
ing an aluminum coal chute. An 
experimental one was made. It 
was the first aluminum coal chute 
we know of and a good one, too— 
but not good enough to satisfy 


either Alcoa or Mr. Palm. 

A second chute was built. This 
was it. Mr. Palm built and quick- 
ly sold seventy-five of them to 
dealers just around Reading—and 








Today, there is more room 
than ever before for businesses 
to take root and grow in alumi- 
num, as this one has. Alcoa is 
ready to help any one of them 
—including yours, ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 1735 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 
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got orders for more. 

Then the war came, and alumi- 
num was urgently needed else- 
where. With peace, however, the 
Palms went back to making alumi- 
num chutes in a bigger way. Not 
exactly sure how to go about pro- 
ducing them in volume, they got 
more counsel from Alcoa. Soon 
they hope to be selling and ship- 
ping aluminum coal chutes far 
and wide. 

* * * * 
There are a lot of things alumi- 
num can make better. And if you 
need any help in finding out how, 
Alcoa is able and eager to put at 
your disposal—as it has put at 
the disposal of thousands of busi- 
nesses, large and small—the great- 
est fund of aluminum experience 
in the world. It does this without 
any cost or obligation whatsoever. 























NOW THAT 


THE “SHOOTING STAR” 
HAS BEEN POWERED... 


COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 


—what comes next in gas turbines? 


With Super-Steelavailable from The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
will the aircraft industry now build 
its 10,000 horsepower dream engine? 
Are we going to have faster, super- 
smooth gas turbine-powered loco- 
motives? Will gas turbines gain a 
wider usage for stationary power? 

Some engineers think so! 

Whatever comes from the de- 
signers of tomorrow’s products, 
The Timken Company stands in a 
unique position to supply alloy 
steel needs. As a leading specialist 
for 30 years in both electric and 
open hearth alloys, its experience in 
difficult applications has not been 
equalled. 

From this experience have come 
special techniques in melting, pro- 
cessing and working alloy steels. 


* YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH 


From this experience too, has 
come a vast store of metallurgical 
knowledge, invaluabletoa customer 
in selecting specifications for his 
alloy steel requirements. 

As routine service, our engineers 
go direct to the job. They analyze, 
check and prepare a recommenda- 
tion for the most economical alloy, 
even if it means producing a tailor- 
made steel! If your company uses 
alloy steel, either bars or tubes, don’t 
be content until you find out how 
Timken might improve it—and save 
you money. Write Steel and Tube 
Division, The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy 
Steels and Seamless Tubes, Timken 
Removable Rock Bits. 








TIMKEN 


Trode-mark Reg. U S. Par OFF 


SEAMLESS TUBES 





IN JET PROPULSION: It is so hot in the 
flaming heart of Lockheed’s amaz- 
ing jet propelled fighter—‘The 
Shooting Star”—that ordinary steels 
would turn into white Fang loony 
masses. Yet, in this terrific heat, 
turbine wheel must revolve at a 
speed so utterly fantastic that if a 
small fragment broke loose, it 
ne pierce eight inches of armor 
plate. 

For long years, lack of a metal 
to withstand such conditions blocked 
the development of jet Pape. 

How metallurgists o Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Company over- 
came years of failure in a few 
months; how they developed a 
proud and princely Sxper-Steel for 
this turbine wheel which met its 
fiery tests like a thoroughbred— 
that now is Air Force history. 
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Brazil: Man of Vargas? 


In 1982 the proud and _ progressive 
Brazilian state of Sao Paulo fretted under 
the dictatorial rule of Getulio Vargas, for- 
mer Governor of the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul. Long accustomed to dominating 
national affairs, the Paulistas saw their 
political freedom curtailed and their eco- 
nomic privileges reduced by Vargas’s 
“foreign” government in Rio de Janeiro. 
The storm of discontent broke in an 
armed rebellion which quickly became 
full-scale and bloody civil war. 

But Sdo Paulo was not strong enough 
to stand alone against the central gov- 
ermment. In three months the rebellion 
was suppressed. The victorious Vargas 
forces were led by Gen. Pedro Aurelio de 
Gées Monteiro and Col. Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra. Last October Gées Monteiro threw 
Vargas out of the Presidency. And this 
he Dutra, now a general, will be in- 
augurated as the first popularly elected 


President Brazil has had since Vargas . 


took office in 1930. 

The new President was born on May 
18, 1885, in the central Brazilian state of 
Matto Grosso, where his father ran a 
small farm. At 17 the boy enlisted in the 
amy, then went to military school, and 
in 1910 became a second lieutenant. 
He was sent to the northern state of Per- 
nambuco, where he acquired a northern 
accent which still persists. 

Under Getulio’s Shadow: By 1931 
Dutra had risen to the rank of colonel. 
His work in the Sao Paulo revolt brought 
him to Vargas’s attention, and he soon 
became a general. In 1986 he was made 
Minister of War. His job was to reorgan- 
ize the Brazilian Army and his model 
was the Wehrmacht, which he greatly 
admired. He mechanized the army and 
created its air arm, winning a reputation 
as a competent and hard-working army 
administrator. He has always had a strong 
sense of military discipline. He used to 
be on the post by 5 in the morning, while 
his brother officers did not arrive until 6. 
Today, he receives fellow generals stand- 
ing. He always worked closely with Var- 
gas, was nominated for President by 
groups which supported the former dic- 
tator, and is thought to be still under his 

uence. 

_ Dutra is stocky and short—5 feet 6 
or less—with a full, dark, and 

rather expressionless face. He is so delib- 
erate and slow-spoken that those who do 
not know him well sometimes get the 
impression that he is deaf—which is not 
case. Colorless in personality, he has 

no nicknames, and his only hobby is col- 
lecting guns and Japanese objets d'art. 
Speechmaking is his pet aversion, prob- 
ably because of his accent and poor 

ing voice. 

Dutra married soon after he left mili- 

tary school and he has one son, who is 





Diretrizes—Rio de peony 
Dutra, as seen by a leftist paper 


a captain in the army. His ambitious and 
energetic wife, who is more than 6 feet 
tall, towers over him. Brazilians call her 
“Santinha” (little saint) because of her 
interest in Catholicism and her active 
work with women’s organizations. 

Dutra has indicated that he will fol- 
low Vargas’s international policy of close 
cooperation with the United States. In 
domestic matters, Brazilians await the 
answer to one question: How influential 
will Vargas be in the new administration 
which he helped to elect? 


PE 


Peru: Come In, Haya 


A long-outlawed and long-persecuted 
political leader came into 14 own in 
Peru last week. When President José 
Luis Bustamante selected a new Cabi- 
net—the third in six months, he took a 
majority of its members from the Peo- 
ple’s party, formerly APRA (Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana). So 
for the first time, the once-suppressed 
Aprista party is helping govern Peru. And 
Aprismo still means Victor Raul Haya de 
la Torre, who founded the movement 
and has maintained absolute control over 
it for 22 years. 

Haya de la Torre made his political 
debut in the early 1920s as a student 
leader. He was mapestd for working 
against the dictatorship of Gen. Agusto 
B. Leguia. After a long exile abroad, he 
returned home and founded APRA. His 
aim then was a kind of all-South Ameri- 
can nationalism, with a strong emphasis 
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on incorporating Indian inheritances into 
national cultures. He advocated division 
of landed estates and government owner- 
ship and was strongly opposed to Yanqui 
imperialism. 

In 1931 Haya ran for President. He 
lost, and for fifteen years successive gov- 
ernments persecuted Aprismo more or 
less harshly, depending on the tempera- 
ment of the President in power. 

Last spring Aprismo was legalized as 
the People’s party. It supported Busta- 
mante and has been a power behind his 
administration, although until last week it 
had no formal place in the government. 

Into the Light: Haya no longer lives 
in semi-hiding near Lima. Now he runs 
his party from a dingy headquarters in a 
frayed old nineteenth-century mansion 
in the residential section of the city. At 
50 his hair is beginning to turn gray, and 
he is chubby and over-muscled rather than 
portly. His personal magnetism is still 
overwhelming. An intimate said recently: 
“Haya is so inoffensively in love with his 
own energy that he makes it a pleasure 
for his visitors to imagine they share it.” 

Aprismo has changed its character 
somewhat with the years. It is no longer 
anti-Yanqui, for one thing. Haya was won 
over by the good-neighbor policy. He ad- 
vocated active Latin American participa- 
tion in the war, and he favors the 
Rodriguez Larreta doctrine of joint inter- 
vention. His chief worry is, will the good- 
neighbor policy last? Critics have called 
Aprismo Fascist. “It comes straight from 
the people,” he says, “it can’t be.” 


La 


Haiti: Exile’s Welcome 


A short, portly man, white-haired and 
black-skinned, came up the last step lead- 
ing to the concourse of the Central 
Station, Montreal. He smiled at the friend- 
ly crowd. But the smile disappeared as a 
slim mulatto youth rushed at him, scream- 
ing “Voleur!” (thief). Thus two Haitians 
—the exiled former President Elie Lescot 
and Frederick Hayne, a man with a griev- 
ance—met last week. 

Hayne came to Montreal with his sis- 
ter in July 1944 to study art. He did not 
care much about politics. But on Jan. 18 
he received word from home that gen- 
darmes in Port-au-Prince had beaten his 
father and younger brother during the 
revolt which overthrew Lescot. For the 
next six days Hayne brooded on revenge. 

When he faced Lescot at the station 
Hayne had his hand on a gun in his 
pocket. But after shaking his fist and 
crying: “You are a thief and a bandit; 
you have ruined our country,” he walked 
away without firing. Later Hayne said 
that Lescot’s white hair saved him. . 

Lescot is living with thirteen of his 
family in a spacious guest house on the 
grounds of the Redemptorist Fathers 
monastery at Aylmer, Que. Of the four 
grandchildren, 3-year-old Michel-Henri 


‘made the greatest impression on Cana- 


dians. He prefers smoking long brown 
Haitian cigarettes to sucking lollipops. 
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John L. the Joiner Is Still John L., 
Ready Now for New Labor War 


In AFL Again, He May Start 
Pitched Battle Against the CIO 
in Campaign for Union Power 


In the sun-kissed atmosphere of the 
Colonial Hotel in Miami; William Green 
called a formal press conference last Fri- 
day noon to give out the biggest news of 
the 1946 AFL Executive Council meet- 


’ ing. John L. Lewis and his mine workers 


had come back into the fold. Lewis again 
was seated in the AFL council. 

A reporter wanted to know if this 
meant Green would retire as AFL presi- 
dent. “I’m remaining as president,” Green 
said, raising his voice to be sure every- 
body heard. “Reports that I will retire 
are completely false.” 

_As many labor reporters had anticipat- 
ed (NewsweEk, Dec. 10, 1945), the re- 
newed friendship of Lewis and the AFL 
had bloomed into federation. The seven- 
teen-man council had suspended one of 
its members, Harvey Brown of the ma- 
chinists. That made room for Lewis. The 
machinists’ union has had jurisdictional 
trouble with the carpenters, and probab- 
ly will stay out indefinitely. Lewis's 600,- 
000 miners almost filled 
the vacancy left by the 
700,000 departed ma- 
chinists. 

Hard Fists: In the 
annals of labor, there is 
nothing to match Lewis's 
marching in and out of 
labor organizations. In 
1936 he revolted against 
the AFL policy of sep- 
arating unions by craft 
or occupation and 
formed the CIO. When 
the CIO unions were 
expelled the followin 
year, Lewis proceed 
to make his new federa- 
tion bigger and more 


But he didn’t stay in the 
CIO either; he kept his 
pane to resign if he 
ailed to prevent Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s reelec- 
tion to a third term. 
Back in the AFL 
Executive Council, 
Lewis was sitting cheek- 
by-jowl with onetime 
targets of his rhetorical 
wrath, and in one case, 
his fists. At the 1935 


AFL convention he knocked down Bill 
Hutcheson of the carpenters. He has re- 
ferred to Green himself as “a pusilani- 
mous ingrate” and “traitorous renegade.” 
At the 1940 CIO convention, when David 
Dubinsky took the garment workers back 
into the AFL, Lewis said bitingly: “Du- 
binsky swore by every god that ever sat 
on high that he, Dubinsky, would never 
waver in the cause, and he signed the 
scroll and by book, bell, and candle 
vowed to affiliate to this movement 
[CIO], and where is Dubinsky today?” 
The answer: Sitting on the AFL Execu- 
tive Council with Lewis. 


Significance -——~— 


Lewis doubtless wants the AFL presi- 
dency, but he will have to wait a year 
under AFL by-laws. It’s against his na- 
ture to play second fiddle. He even tried 
to take the presidency from Samuel 
Gompers in 1921. He failed then, but 
three years later, at Gomper’s death, he 
prevented Gomper’s “crown prince,” 
Matthew Woll, from succeeding to the 


title and pushed forward Green, from his 
own miners’ union. The other power- 
jealous AFL strong men thought Green 
ooked like pliable stuff and went along. | 
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Green has been president. ever since. Hg 
now belongs, by grace of James Caesar 
Petrillo, to the musicians’ union as ay 
honorary piano player. 

In the long run, Lewis may be shoot. 
ing. for a goal,of one big union for all 
American labor. But the short-term result 
of his move will be strife rather than 
amalgamation. His catchall- District 59 
which would take all workmen into the 
miners’ union (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 29, 
1945) already is involved in jurisdiction. 
al disputes with several CIO unions, and 
is growing more, rather than less, expan- 
sive and aggressive. Last week District 50 
won an election of Long Island Railroad 
workers. John Kmetz, District 50 presi- 
dent, has promised that after the CIO 
settles the strikes involved in its “30 per 
cent” demand, “we'll go out and get 50 
per cent.” 

An immediate objective is the fore- 
men’s union. If the National Labor Re- 
lations Board decides, in a Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. case now pending, that fore. 
men may affiliate with hourly workers, 
Lewis will invite the foremen in, and 
they may accept. Another coal strike to 
force affiliation of mine foremen with the 
mine workers may be his next move. 

The CIO expects a fight. Philip Mur 
ray, CIO president, tried to put Lewis 
and the AFL labor leaders on the spot 
at the labor-management conference in 
Washington two months ago by demand: 
ing that “substantial wage increases” be 
considered. The Lewis-AFL answer was 
that the government, the sponsor of the 
conference, ought to keep out of wage 
matters. The CIO may bid for the Pro- 
gressive Miners, a small AFL union 
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John L. Lewis (left), nine years a wanderer, comes home to William Green’s AFL 
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7 out oF every /(7 spoonFuLs OF ICE CREAM 
YOU EAT ARE YORK-FROZEN! 


Through all the years of its spectacular gr3wth 
America’s ice cream industry has called upon 
“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling.” To- 
day, seven out of every ten quarts of ice cream 
produced are frozen by York refrigeration. 

But York’s contributions to.the dairy and 
food industries by no means end here. Every 
other bottle of milk to arrive on America’s 
doorsteps is processed with the aid of York 
equipment. 


York refrigeration and air conditioning are 


HEADQUARTERS 


on the job in more than half the. public and 
private cold storage plants, protecting the food 
of the nation against spoilage by changes in 
outside temperature and humidity, _ 

York’s leadership and experience are avail- 
able to all who wish to improve quality and 
widen distribution through production efficien- 
cies. York is prepared to give expert engineer- 
ing counsel and provide the right equipment to 
do the job. 

York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania: 


YORK fjenitn. and Whe Condioaing @ 























Confesses Theft 
Of $4329 9 at Hotel 


Auditor Makes 
Unexpected Visit 











lt doesn’t add up! 


No, it just doesn’t add up when a business man puts his 
money and effort into earning a profit and then leaves princi- 
pal and profit unguarded against embezzlement! 


Especially when it doesn’t add up to much, in dollars and 
cents, to have the full protection of an F & C Blanket 
Fidelity Bond. 


It is the small business which is the most frequent victim of 
the. embezzler and the least able to survive, if not insured. 


If your business is not guarded by a Fidelity Bond—DON’? 
DELAY—Call our agent or your broker today, and get pro- 
tection in The Fidelity & Casualty, the pioneer bonding 
company in America. 


Write us at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. for the name 
of the nearest F & C agent. 


America Fore 
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which opposed Lewis’s reaffiliation, for. 


the machinists, and for the foremen. Mur. 
ray will intensify membership drives ig 
the chemical and construction industries 
to head off District 50. 

With miners and garment workers back 
in, the AFL has taken on a strongly in. 
dustrial flavor. Washington observers 
think the AFL will now challenge the 
CIO on many fronts, keeping out of pol- 
itics except to adopt a more vigorous anti- 
Communist line. 

The lion had changed his lair. But his 
old ambition to become supreme com. 


mander of what he likes to call the House 


of Labor was not left behind. 
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Waiting for a Car 
oe Anderson, a Plymouth dealer 
in G 


en City, Kans., went to a meeh ~ 


ing of city commissioners to ask for more 
police protection. While he was gone 
thieves broke in and drove away his 1946 
show model, the only one he had. 

Federal agents picked up the car in 
Denver last week. But Anderson, in com- 
mon with thousands of other auto deal- 
ers over the country, had plenty of 
troubles left: 

@ Strikes have cost auto dealers an esti- 
mated $100,000,000 in sales commissions 
on new cars. 

@ A typical Ford dealer who once sold 
800 cars a year has received only a doz- 
en in the last three months. He thinks 
it will take a year to fill the 500 orders 
he has booked. 

@ Many dealers found the wartime freez- 
ing of auto production cut their income 
50 per cent. To stay in business they re- 
duced personnel, moved to smaller quar- 
ters, and emphasized used-car sales and 
repair service. 

The used-car business is brisk for those 
who have anything to sell. One ray of sun- 
shine is the fact that some 1941 and 1942 
used cars, under OPA regulations, can be 
sold at higher prices than the OPA ceil- 
ings on 1946 models. For example, the 
current ceiling price for a 1942 super de 
luxe Ford Tudor in Detroit is $1,278.97, 
for the 1946 version, $1,084.67. The rea- 
son is that the OPA allows dealers 1 per 
cent a month increase on 1942 cars to 
cover storage costs, and used-car ceilings 
are fixed in line with that policy. Since 
1946 models won’t have to be stored, the 
OPA explains, the ceilings are lower. 
Once new-car production really gets un- 
der way, used-car prices will adjust them- 
selves downward. 


Per 


We Strike, Please 


The Japanese, earnestly imitating the 
customs of the country that defeated 
them, have begun to form unions and call 
strikes. But in that upside-down land 
many things are not what they seem. Al 
Newman, NEwswEEK correspondent, sent 
this report on a Tokyo “strike” last week: 

“A long column of men in tattered uni- 
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Strike fever spreads to Japan, weakly 


foms marched up the Ginza, Tokyo's 
Fifth Avenue. They sang half-heartedly 
and carried paper atta daubed with 
Japanese characters which proclaimed 
that transport and communication work- 


‘ers of Tokyo were on strike. Many, buck- 


toothed and drooling like slant-eyed Mor- 
timer Snerds, walked in a daze as though 
they didn’t know where they were going 
or what they were there for. 

“Actually they hadn’t stopped work at 
all. It was their day off. Most Japanese 
‘strikes’ aren’t strikes in the sense Kj being 
work stoppages. But the workers are 
showing dissatisfaction with prevailing 
starvation wages, long hours, terrible 
working conditions, and, in fact, starva- 
tion itself.” 

One major handicap to collective bar- 
gaining is that the Japanese worker 
rarely knows what his wages are. The 

wage” is frequently a small part of the 

take-home pay that is made up of 
“bonuses” for coming to work, the 


‘of work done, -or the number of children 


that a man has. 


Cotton Takes Stock 


King Cotton is frankly worried at the 
increasing inroads being made by rayon 
and other synthetics. In Memphis, the 

est planters, attending the National 
Cotton Council at the Peabody Hotel, 
last week heard N. C. Williamson of Lake 
ence, La., heatedly charge that war 
agencies had discriminated against cotton, 
age rayon —- Cuary res 
Y necessary, and thus 
tpanded rayon production. Ed 
comb of the counel staff demanded 








GREW UP. ‘ 
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@ The toaster ... iron... radio... washing machine 
and all the rest . . . these were the infant industries 
when plastics, too, was young. We have grown up 
together. For plastics . . . through efficient, economical 
insulation, helped open the way for electrical equipment 
expansion. 

The great INSUROK family of precision plastic 
products ... made by Richardson ... has shared proudly 
in this growth. For many years easy-to-handle Laminated 
INSUROK has been punched, drilled, sawed, turned 
and milled into millions of insulation parts for, and by, 
industries everywhere. INSUROK is equally as ready 
today to help you improve tomorrow’s products. Why 
not consult Richardson Plasticians now? Feel free to 
write .. . without obligation! 


INSUROK on 


XDSON COMPANY 
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Congress call the offenders and make 
them answer “under oath.” 

Amid such talk, George A. Sloan, pub- 
lisher of The Southern Agriculturist, 
pointedly wondered whether 
might not fare better if it helped itself 
instead of complaining to the govern- 
ment. “I sometimes wonder,” he said, “if 
we haven’t depended too much on out- 
side help and not enough on our own re- 
sources . . . Politics in a free domestic 
economy is a poor substitute for scientific 
research and sound merchandising.” 
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Faster the Planes 


Out of the clouds above La-Guardia 
Field, N.Y., late Saturday afternoon 
flashed a jet-propelled Lockheed P-80 
— The pilot, Col. William H. Coun- 
cill, a veteran of Guadalcanal dogfights, 
raced past the control tower at 615 miles 
an hour, soared up, circled, and landed. 

Four hours thirteen minutes and 26 
seconds earlier, he had taken off from 
Long Beach, Calif., 2,470 airline miles 





cotton 


Brown Bros. 


Aviation has come a long way from (left to right) the Ford trimotor, to the Lockheed Constellation . . . 


away. Auxiliary fuel tanks enabled him 
to make ‘e trip nonstop. At times his 
speed topped 700 miles an hour. It 
averaged 584. He easily shattered the 
coast-to-coast record of five hours and 27 
minutes set in December by a B-29 
Superfortress. So did two other P-80s 
which ‘swished in virtually in his wake, 
having stopped at Topeka, Kans., for re- 
fueling. Time: Capt. John S. Babel, 
4:23:54, Capt. Martin L. Smith, 4:33:25. 

“In a couple of years,” Colonel Coun- 
cill said, “a flight like this will be an 
everyday affair.” Had he flown with the 
sun instead of against it, he could have 
left New York at noon Eastern Standard 
Time and arrived in Los Angeles at 1:13 
p.m., Pacific Time. 

Speed Plus Pay Load: It will be a 
long time before commercial airliners 
come anywhere near this speed. But the 
airlines, eager to step up the race for in- 
ternational traffic, are snapping up new 
models as fast as builders can turn them 
out. They have .a good $1,000,000,000 
worth on order. Here, too, the emphasis 


is on speed. The Lockheed Constellation,, 
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Colonel Councill: Coast-to-Coast by P-80 in 253 minutes 


making its first commercial run for 
Pan American on Jan. 14, reached Ber- 
muda in two hours and 22 minutes, and 
on Jan. 20, on a survey flight to Lisbon 
from New York, made it in nine hours 
and 58 minutes. The Constellation’s chief 
competitors are the Douglas DC-6 and 
the Boeing Stratocruiser. Here is how the 
three compare: 

@ Constellation: A low-wing monoplane, 
tricycle landing gear; triple vertical tail 
fins; 123-foot wing span; gross weight, 


90,000 pounds; four Wright Cyclone 


2,200-horsepower engines; top speed, 
$40 miles an hour; cruising speed, 280; 
48 to 64 passengers; pressurized cabin 
for constant pressure at 8,000- to 20,000- 
foot altitudes; 4,000-mile range. Already 
delivered: 10 to TWA, 4 to Pan American; 
on order: 26 for TWA, 14 for Pan Ameri- 
can, 20 for Eastern, 7 for American 
Overseas. 

€ DC-6: Larger, modernized version of 
the DC-4 (Army C-54) transport; four 
Pratt & Whitney 2,100-horsepower en- 
gines; 117-foot wing span; 81,500 pounds 
gross weight; 58 to 70 passengers; cruis- 
ing speed, 290-300 miles an hour. On 
order: 50 for American, 35 for United, 
6 for National, 5 for Western, and 8 for 
Pan American Grace. Deliveries are to 
begin in June. 

@ Stratocruiser: Boeing transport version 
of the B-29 Superfortress; 130,000 pounds 
gross weight; wing span, 14] feet (same 
as B-29 although over-all length is 12 
feet greater); four Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
Major 3,650-horsepower engines; cruising 
speed, 340 miles an hour; double-deck 
fuselage with accommodations for 72 
day passengers, 36 berths, and fourteen 
lounge seats, or 39,000 pounds cargo; 
$,500-mile range; cabins conditioned to 
a 30,000-foot ceiling. The Army version, 
the C-97, with less powerful engines, 
flew from Seattle to Washington, D.C. 
in six hours and four minutes. On order: 
20 for Pan American. Delivery is sched- 
uled for November. 

Larger and faster still, but not ex- 
pected to be in service before early 1947, 
are Consolidated Vultee’s Model 37 and 
Republic’s Rainbow. Model 37 has six 
engines, a 230-foot wingspread, 
weighs 320,000 pounds fully loaded, o 















which 50,000 pounds is pay load. It will 
carry 204 passengers or 15,300 pounds 
of baggage. It has a double-deck fuse- 
lage with nine double staterooms, twelve 
berths, two lounges, and cabins condi- 
tioned for 30,000-foot altitudes. 

The Rainbow has four Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Major 3,650-horsepower engines, 
cruises at 400 miles an hour at 40,000 
feet, and theoretically could circle the 

be in 45 hours, or hop to Moscow 

New York in thirteen hours. It will 
carry 40 passengers. 


The Flying Workhorses: Before the 


war, the Douglas DC-3—which, as_ the 
Army’s C-47, was the workhorse of the 
war-was the favorite of domestic air- 
lines. It is still in heavy use, but Con- 
solidated Vultee and Glenn Martin both 
are angling for the two-motor market 
with faster ships carrying greater pay 
loads, Here is.how their models stack up: 
@Convair Model 240: Two Pratt & 
Whitney 2,000-horsepower engines which 
gain 20 miles an hour through utilizing 
exhaust on the sa principle; cruisin 
of 300 miles an hour comp 

with 180 for the DC-8; main loading 
door at front; reversible-pitch propellers 
for taxiing backward and braking; dual- 
tricycle landing gear; gross weight, 34,- 
000 pounds; pay load, 8,500 pounds; 500- 
mile range; 40 passengers. On order: 100 
for American Airlines, $18,000,000 worth. 
@ Martin 202: Pioneered by Martin in 
1939 in the B-26 Marauder. Two Pratt 
& Whitney 2,100-horsepower engines; 
auxiliary exhaust-jet propulsion; reversi- 
ble-pitch propellers; tricycle landing gear; 
front and rear doors; 30 to 42 passengers; 
900-mile cruising speed. With a pressure 
cabin the ship is called the 308. On order: 
120 for Braniff, Chicago & Southern, Co- 
lnial, Eastern, and Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral; 85 303s for United. 
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New Products 


Piastic HosE—The American Extruded 


Products Co., Hollywood, is marketing 
the plastic Amepco Garden Hose, which 
weighs only one-third as much as regular 
tubber hose, and is said to be kink- and 
weather- : 

Mo_p Maxer—A grinder attached to 


. .. the double-decked Boeing Stratocruiser, and the still-to-be-built Consolidated six-engined Model 37 


an ordinary lawn mower catches up au- 
tumn leaves, crushes them, and spreads 
them across the lawn for fertilizer. Arvid 
Bjorklund of Minneapolis is the inventor. 

Rirzy Raxe-—The Smoothie is a l- 
pound lawn rake of Reynolds aluminum 
alloy that neither slides over leaves nor 
spikes them. on its tines. It was developed 
by the Joell Manufacturing Co. of Seattle. 

‘Cuoo-Cxoo—A toy electric train an- 
nounced by the Lionel Corp. features a 
locomotive that puffs white smoke with 
each drive-rod st. The train, to be 
available in toy stores this year, smokes a 
chemical pellet dropped into the stack. 
No intense heat, steam, or flame is in- 
volved. 

SnapsHots—Neither experience nor a 
dark room is needed to print photographs 
directly on the pages of the Craftex Photo- 
Page-Album. The Craftex Laboratory, 
Chicago, is distributing the albums in kits 
complete with printing device and pre- 

chemicals . . . Photographs printed 

irectly on the walls are one application 
of Multi-Mulsion, soon to be thi: er by 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. Developed to 
speed up aircraft design and pattern mak- 
ing, the ready-mixed emulsion may be 
brushed or sponged on any surface to 


make it behave like photo printing paper. - 


Junior Desicn-—Specially sized for 
youngsters, a one-piece desk and chair 












One-piece desk and chair 
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made by the Kogol Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, has a tubular steel frame that 
holds the seat in the proper position for 
writing or drawing. The desk top doubles 
as a blackboard, with storage space un- 
derneath. 


oor 


Henry Selling Kaiser 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch once re- 
ported that when Henry J. Kaiser turned 
50 in 19382 he tured around and began 
counting his birthdays backward. By the 
Kaiser count he would turn 36 on May 9, 
1946. By the line count in most any daily 
newspaper he was never more robust. At 
least one new Kaiser story broke every 
day last week: - 
€ The big, bald, grinning old roadbuilder 
turned dambullder 
turned autobuilder hadn’t yet produced a 
car to sell, and only a few to show. But 
in an hour’s time the public had over- 
subscribed an issue of 1,800,000 shares of 
common stock in the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
at $20.25. The price had doubled since 
the first issue of 1,700,000 shares in Sep- 
tember. Michigan banned the stock sales 
as not meeting blue-sky-law requirements. 
Ohio offerings were withdrawn under fire. 
Indiana limited sales to blocks of 100 to 
prevent speculation by those who could 
not afford it. But Kaiser himself was un- 
ruffed through it all. oes 
@ In five days 156,000 people, who had 
waited for hours in all kinds of weather, 
filed through the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York to see the hand-built Kaiser 
and Frazer showroom models, and 8,900 
signed $11,300,000 worth of new-car 
orders. All deposits, including an offer of 
$1,500 cash, were declined. Electric re- 
cording machines were brought in to 
speed up order taking after one crowd 
had broken down a door. 

@ Washington rumor said Kaiser might 
be steel czar if the government took over 
the strikebound industry. Kaiser fanned 
the idea by offering the steelmakers ad- 
vice they were in no mood to take: that 
they accept President Truman’s requ 

18%-cent wage boost. Hadn’t he done so 
at his Fontana, Calif., plant? Hadn’t the 
happy workers proceeded to break pro- 
duction records? “This proves,” he said, 


turned shipbuilder | 
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You Had Better Get Interested 


by RALPH ROBEY 


As a holder of War Bonds, if for 
no other reasons, you had better begin 
to take more than a casual, passive in- 
terest in some of the things going on 
in Washington. 

Here is the reason why: 

For each 1 per cent rise in the price 
level in this country, your savings 
bonds become worth less. If : 


has received a lot of credit tur the 
sharp reductions in expenditures he 
outlined in that message, for his “ap- 
proach” to a balanced budget, for his 
statement that there will be no further 
increase in the public debt, and so 
forth. And on the surface it does ap- 
pear that he has made a real start 
toward. economy. But before 





the price level advances 25 
per cent, it will take $125 
that you get back from the 
bonds to buy as much as 
you can get with $100 to- 
day. If prices double (they 
already are up 40 per cent 
since 1939) the dollars you 
get back when your bond 
matures, or when you cash 
it in, will be worth only half 
as much as the dollars paid 
for the bond. That is, if you buy a 
bond for $75 and then prices double, 
the $75 would buy only as much as 
$37.50 at the time you bought the 
bond. And assuming that you hold the 
bond for ten years, and thus are paid 
back not only your original $75 but 
the accumulated $25 of interest, this 
$100 would buy only as much as $50 
at the time you bought the bond. 

Now that is bad business anyway 
vou look at it. And the way to protect 
yourself against it is not by refusing to 
buy additional bonds or by cashing in 
what you already hold. That will not 
help because if you convert your bonds 
into cash, and ‘we have inflation, your 
money will decline in value just the 
same. The thing to do—and the only 
way you can protect yourself—is to see 
to it that we don’t have inflation. 





This means that you must concern 


vourself with three specific policies . 


new being followed in Washington, for 
it is these which day by day are in- 
creasing the danger of inflation. These 
three policies are: 

1—The attempt of the Administra- 
tion to force a “substantial” increase of 
wages without regard to the produc- 
tivity of the workers. 

2—The curtailment of production by 
OPA policies. 

. 3—The continued pumping of “pur- 
chasing power” into the economic sys- 
tem through government deficits. 

The first two of these policies have 
been repeatedly discussed in this space 
at earlier times, so for the present let’s 
limit ourselves to the last—the con- 
tinuation of government deficits, as 
outlined in President Truman’s budget 
message of last week. The President 





we give too much credit 
for their accomplishment, 
let’s take a look at the actual 
figures. 

A good starting point for 
such a survey is to see what 
is planned in the way of 
expenditures by the regular 
departments of the govern- 
ment. If we compare what 
each department spent for 
nonwar purposes in the fis- 
cal year ended last June 30 with what is 
planned for them in the fiscal year start- 
ing next July 1, this is what we find: 


Agriculture up 22.5% 
Commerce > up 101.2% 
Interior up 47.5% 
Justice up 36.8% 
Labor up 890.0% 
State up 144.2% 
Treasury * 5.8% 


up 
War (civil functions) up 111.1% 


Now look at this—the over-all picture: 

Last year we spent for the war, in- 
cluding interest on the public debt 
and payments to veterans, a total of 
$95,700,000,000. The estimate for 
these items for next year is $25,200,- 
000,000, or a decline of $70,500,000,- 
000. But total government expendi- 
tures are to go down only $65,300,- 
000,000. The difference is accounted 
for by the fact that President Truman 
proposes to spend $5,200,000,000 
more for nonwar purposes next year 
than we spent last year. In other 
words, Mr. Truman not only fails to 
give us any economies, but in reality 
proposes to refuse to let us have some 
$5,000,000,000 of economy that the 
end of the war has made possible. 


If it wean for that $5,000,000,- 

000 increase nonwar purposes the 
budget would be balanced. That 
alone “— not solve pat whole infla- 
tionary danger. Wage price poli- 
cies also are fundamental. But balanc- 
ing the budget would remove one ma- 
jor source of danger to your savings. 
In your own self-interest as a holder 
of War Bonds, therefore, this is the 
time tospeak up—and speak with vigor. 


- ticians. He still knows the right people. 
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“that the President certainly was not ua. 
wise in his decision.” _ 
@ “Kaiser Will Build Auto Steel Mili” 
said a headline, based on another Kaiser 
interview. It revived Kaiser’s old ambi. 
tion to add a $10,000,000 strip mill to 
Fontana, built as a war project with 
$111,000,000 of Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. money. This would take about 
eighteen months, hardly quick enough to 
help break the labor deadlock in steel and 
autos. 
@ “Kaiser Plans Billion-Dollar Steel Mer. 
gers,” another headline said. In a more 
expansive mood, Kaiser talked of merg. 
ing Fontana with the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. (NEwsweEEk, July 16, 1945) and 
perhaps the Republic Steel Corp., adding 
the $200,000,000 government-owned Ge. 
neva steel works in Utah for good 
measure. 
@ Kaiser announced the new Kaiser Jet- 
Propelled Dish-Washing Machine, to be 
produced at the rate of 10,000 a month in 
Bristol, Pa. The jet-—of water—would come 
from the kitchen faucet. 
@ Earl Wilson, columnist and self-styled 
saloon editor of The New York Post, put a 
light touch on the Kaiser week with an 
anecdote about Kaiser and the night-club 
singer Hildegarde. Kaiser, nuzzling her to 
help amuse the spectators, shouted for the 
lights to be lowered. Hildegarde screamed: _ 
“No, no, electrician! This man’s known 
for his quick production.” 
Significance--——— 

In addition to the obvious flair for get- 
ting into the public eye, Kaiser assets 
include (1) tireless energy, (2) excellent 
timing in situations ripe for exploiting, 
and (3) an awareness, not common to all 
his critics, that political sense may prove 
to be useful in big business. Kaiser started 
out in the paving business, in which it’s 
often important to know the right poli- 





Until the war ended, Kaiser operations 
had been largely paid for by one gov- 
ernment fund or another. He has now 
demonstrated an ability to raise capital 
directly from the public. 

In many war contracts, the cost factor 
was unimportant. In the highly engi- 
neered, highly efficient auto industry, cost 
can quickly make or break a manufactur- 
er. So can the effectiveness of a dealer or- 
ganization. Those are the next hurdles for 
Kaiser and his new partner, Joe Frazer. 

At a time when industry was being 
strangled by labor trouble, and the ne- 
tion’s leadership appears completely help- 
less, Kaiser looked good. The bewildered 
public fancied that the bald Kaiser dome 
was a shining helmet, the untried Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., a snow-white charger, and 
the bold Kaiser words a magic sword that 
would beat down all enemies of the more 
abundant life. 

Kaiser knows an opportunity when he 
sees one. He also understands what to do 
with it: Get on and ride. If any spectator 
at the big parade wants to worry about 
how much folding money ‘he will haye 
after the show is over, that’s another story. 


Mow! Aer lraed ws 5 for Cverybody of 


OWN come air fares! Up go speed, con- 
venience, comfort, frequency, service! 


If you’ve been thinking air travel is for the other 
fellow, it’s time to change your mind. For air 
travel has caught up with you! 


Today Airline passenger fares, taken as a whole, 
average only 41¢ a mile as compared with 12¢ a 
mile in 1926. Furthermore, Airline meals are served 
at no extra charge. 


Compare the new low air travel fares now in 
force with the over-all cost of other travel. See how 


little it costs and how quickly you get there by air. 


And remember—the best planes, the best en- 
gines and the best flying personnel in the world 
are at your service—at home and abroad— when 
you fly the planes that fly the U.S. flag! 


P.S. Reservations are easy to make. Just phone the nearest 
Airline office or travel agent. In case your plans change, 
be sure to phone back and cancel. Air Transport Assn., 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washingtcn 5, D.C. 


» » » 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and leading 
manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


FLY THE PLANES THAT FLY THE JU. & 


FLAG 








SHEDDING NEW LIGHT ON 


®@ Plastics now are giving a new lease of life to all kinds 
of lamps and fixtures . . . bringing them up to date. 

Modern plastic reflectors and shades were designed at 
No. 1 Plastics Avenue . . . in standard interchangeable 
sizes .. . plain and decorated . . . and engineered to give 
a pleasing diffusion of light. These plastic lighting aids 
are compression-molded from a translucent urea ma- 
terial that won’t shatter . . . that averages less than a 
quarter of the weight of glass. Such light weight and 
safety mean a lot in maintenance—getting all the light 
you pay for by frequent fixture cleaning. 

This contribution to lighting is just one of many ex- 
amples of the work of G.E.’s complete plastics service 
now available to all industry to solve problems of plastics 
applications to any kind of product. 

Why not bring your plastics problem—no matter how 
large or small—to G.E.? And get a balanced and unbiased 
answer from the world’s largest manufacturer of plastics 
parts. Write to Plastics Divisions, General Electric Com- 
pany, 1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
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Mayris Chaney Martin and her first baby, Anna Eleanor 


Born: A girl to Mayris CHANEY MARTIN 
and HersHEY MarrtIN, band leader, in 
San Francisco. Miss Chaney was the dancer 
whose appointment by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt as a Civilian Defense official in 
1942 raised a storm of protest. The child, 
their first, was named Anna Eleanor. 


Agreeable: Binc Crossy, 41, radio singer 
and movie actor, agreed to return to the 
Kraft Music Hall program on Feb. 7. His 
dispute with the Kraft Foods Co. was set- 
tled out of court after the company filed 
suit early this month charging him with 
violating a contract that binds him until 
1950. Crosby failed to return to work 
after his summer vacation last year. 


The Husband Pays: GLoria Swanson, 
46, silent-screen star, won a legal separa- 
tion from her fifth husband, William 
Davey, retired businessman, after 54 
days of marriage. The judge awarded 
Gloria two rings worth $11,000, which 
Davey claimed were his, and tossed out 
a countersuit fur annulment. If an_ in- 
vestigation proves Davey can afford it, 
Gloria will get $1,000 a month, too. 


The Lady: In a particularly bouncy mood, 
Lapy Astor, 66, put on an hour and a 
half show for the press at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel in New York—her second since 
her arrival in the United States (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 28). She stuck out her tongue, 

umbed her nose, 


ave a loud Bronx 
cheer, and said she 
hoped to get to Flor- 
ida for her hus- 
band’s health. “Ev- 
erybody wants to 
be a young widow,” 
Lady Astor quipped. 
“They go like hot 
cakes. But who wants 
to be an old widow?” 
Lord Astor, who sat 
silent throughout the 
interview, finally 
ke. He said that 
ey were having a 
nice vacation. 


ea PRESIDENT 
ARRY S. TRUMAN 
accepted a life mem- 
bership in the Socie- 
ty for the Preserva- 
tion and Encourage- 
ment of Barbershop 
Quartet Singing in 
America, Inc. 


The Big Climb: 
PHARMACIST’S MATE 
3/c ‘Donatp Mo- 
Lony, 18, the Coast 
Guardsman who ran 
up 79 flights of stairs 
to give first aid to 
the injured after a 
bomber crashed into 
the Empire State 
Building last July, was awarded a Navy 
commendation: ribbon for his “initiative 
and courage,” in keeping with the finest 
naval traditions. Molony, who wants to 
be a doctor, has had two offers of finan- 
cial help toward his goal. 


Associated Press 





Associated Press 


Brereton and his British bride ° 


Married: Lt. Gen. LEwis H. BRERETON, 
55, commander of the Third Air Force, 
and Mrs. Zena A. Groves, 34, former 
member of the British Volunteer Motor 
Corps, in the post chapel at Mitchel 
Field, N. Y. General Brereton met Mrs. 
Groves in England while he was com- 
mander of the Ninth Air Force. It was 
his third marriage, her second. 


Geronimo: Tom THomas, 36, a former 
paratrooper, leaped in his sleep from his 
bedroom window in Port Chester, N. Y., 
and landed in a narrow, closed alleyway. 
After police extricated him, Thomas ex- 
plained: “I could swear I heard the ser- 
geant yell ‘jump’.” 


Absent Member: Maurice P. Braprorp, 
56, who is serving a life term for mur- 
der, was voted by his former classmates 
at the University of New Hampshire 
the alumnus who “has done the most 
for his fellow man.” Bradford, who mur- 
dered a schoolteacher in 1917, has es- 
tablished a prison library that has be- 
come a model for the nation. 


Advice: Warning that coffee was “the 
American vice” and suggesting that they 
learn to make it the American way, Mrs. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT gave 1,000 U. S.- 
bound British brides (see page 50) a few 
tips on how to get along in the United 
States. She added that they might have 
to cope with “little pockets of prejudice” 
caused by outmoded history books. 


Organized: Headed by ELLERY QUEEN, 
the Mystery Writers of America, Inc., 
who claim they are sadly underpaid 
(Queen got $5,000 for 1,000,000 copies 
of a 25-cent edition), have started a 
campaign “to win a greater share of the 
profits earned by our creative efforts.” 
“There’s no use beating around the 
bush,” said Queen who is really two 
men, Frederic Dannay and Manfred B. 
Lee. “This is nothing more or less than a 
union. And if some day we have to picket 
the publishers, I’m personally willing.” 


Fortune: When Sct. PETER SAL, 21, 
son of the late Count Ludwig Salm von 
Hoogstraten and the former Millicent 
Rogers, gets back from Germany he will 
inherit from his grandfather, the late Col. 
H. H. Rogers, more than $2,000,000 and 
a Long Island estate, according to a 
final accounting last week by Peter’s 
guardians. Count Salm, Peters father, 
leaped to his death from a hotel win- 
dow in Budapest, Hungary, a year ago 
last July after Gestapo questioning. 


Friends: MADELEINE CaRROLL, 39, Brit- 
ish-born, movie actress who quit Holly- 
wood for war work in 1942, was awarded 
the French Legion of Honor, Order of 
Chevalier, for her contribution to French- 
American understanding. Miss Carroll be- 
gan a series of successful radio broad- 
casts in Paris last spring to explain the GI 
to the French. Among others who re- 
ceived the award was Col. John Whitaker, 
40, former foreign correspondent for The 
Chicago Daily News. 





|, «acme 
A medal for Madeleine Carroll 
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Radar Bounces Echo Off the Moon 
to Throw Light on Lunar Riddle 


In a shack on the bleak New Jersey 
coast south of Asbury Park, two men 
bent over a radar receiving set. It was 
11:48 on the morning of Jan. 10 and 
time for a rising moon. At five-second 
intervals, the operators began directing 
high-frequency pulses through the air 
and into the ionosphere.* Then, two and 
a half seconds after the last pulse, at 
11:58, a light flickered on the face of the 
oscilloscope. This was followed by a 
series of jagged peaks and the low, hum- 
ming aad of a 180-cycle note. 

The moon, 238,857 miles away, had 
received and returned their radar signal. 

This officially confirmed contact be- 
tween the moon and the earth by high- 
frequency radio waves was announced 
last week by Maj. Gen. George L. Van 
Deusen, chief of the Engineering. and 
Technical Service, Army Signal Corps, at 
a meeting in New York of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 

The two operators, alone in the Evans 
Signal Laboratory shack at Belmar, N. J., 


ey 
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when the discovery was made, were Dr. 
Harold Webb, 36, a West Virginia math- 
ematics and physics teacher, and Her- 
bert Kauffman, 31, a radio man from 
New Orleans. Others connected with the 
wartime Signal Corps study of means of 
reaching celestial bodies were the di- 
rector, Lt. Col. John H. DeWitt, 39, a 
former broadcast engineer in Nashville, 
Tenn., Dr. E. K. Stodola, 31, in charge 
of research, and Jacob Mofsenson, 82, 
a diamond dealer before the war. 
Scientifically confident but personally 
dubious of the success of their venture, 
Webb and Kauffman repeated the moon- 
echo tests many times before their fel- 
low workers. However, public announce- 





®The electrified outer areas of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, ranging from 38 miles to 250 miles above 
earth’s surface. : 


ment was withheld two weeks, for, ac- 
cording to the War Department, no one 
had “ever succeeded in generating suf- 
ficient energy in the very high-frequency 
band of radio to attain this range of 
nearly one-half million miles.” 

Finally, the scientists were convinced 
that the waves sent from the shack, where 
some of the most secret radar riments 
were made during the war, had gone 
beyond the stratosphere and ionosphere 
into space and received an answer. And 
the answer must have come from the 
moon. Nothing else could have caught 
signals traveling at the speed of light— 
186,000 miles a second—and hurled them 
back in two and a half seconds. 

Measuring the Moon: The news 
that the moon had been reached by radar 
brought fantastic speculations, ranging 
from an interplanetary radar code to 
round trips to Mars, 35,000,000 miles 
from the earth. But radar authorities 
were reminded that the feat itself was 
not precisely new; moon echoes by radar 


had been heard for at least a decade. 
Whether by accident or intent, Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt, pioneer British 
radar expert, has often caught moon 
echoes in his work with the ionosphere. 
Interviewed in New York last week, Sir 
Robert, a brisk Scot, shrugged off the sug- 
gestion he might have been tapping the 
moon on the night when he first learned, 
through persistent interference, that a 
plane could be detected by radar. 
“Moon raking by radar,” he told News- 
WEEK, “is a legitimate occupation, inter- 
esting and provocative and of advantage 
to the stature of the human mind. But 
there is so much to be done in the quite 


_considerable job of fitting radar to meet 


civilian needs on earth, that I'd like to 
attend to that before I turn moonward.” 
At Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Harlow 


Shapley, director of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, indicated that radar experi- 
ments with the moon had been known to 
scientists for at least two years. And 
Australian Army officials claimed that 
operators in the radio-physics laboratory 
at the University of Sydney had made 
radar contact with the moon many times 
four years ago. 

* But whether it was the first or the 50th 
time that Luna had been touched by 
radar, even the most blasé of scientists 
agreed that the recent contact by the 
Signal Corps with that cratered and bar- 
ren body may serve to dispel some of the 
age-old mystery that cloaks it. Bound by 
mathematical formulas, too complicated 
for lay understanding, the moon has held 
sway over tides and weather, and thus, 
indirectly, over health and crops. 

Now backed by the latest and best 
radar equipment, born of a wartime need, 
the Signal Corps radio group can throw 
out the mind-entangling mathematics 
and measure the moon with an electronic 
ruler. Future radar results from the Bel- 
mar laboratories promise practical, not 
abstract, moon data. 

The Hunk of Junk: For the radar 
project which the Army called “Diana,” a 
standard Signal Corps radar known as 





NEWSWEEK Diagram by James Cutter 


Radio Set SCR-271, originally designed 
in 1987 for long-range warning against 
enemy air a , was used. An early 
model of this set detected Jap planes 132 
miles from Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941. 
A somewhat similar set was used on Gua- 
dalcanal to pick up Jap raiders coming 
down from Munda. Dubbed “a reliable 
old hunk of junk” by the men who oper- 
ated it, the SCR-271 was rolled ashore in 
early Pacific invasion waves, and rushed 
into service in a matter of hours. 

The Belmar set was operated at its 
standard frequency of 112 megacycles. 
But the pulse repetition rate.and pulse 
width were modified to meet the moon- 
test conditions. Instead of sending out 
several thousand pulses each , the 
Belmar radio transmitted a pulse only 
every five seconds. The pulse width was 











_ can’t blame Dad for his pride in showing off twins. 
Nor can you blamea businessman for pride in the bet- 
ter, more valuable insurance protection he secures with 
the benefits of Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy. 


Especially attractive are those twin advantages safetyand 
Service as they go into action with workmen’s compensa- 
tion and liability insurance. The policy back of the policy pro- 
vides a Safety Engineering Service that 
is a direct aid to increased production 
and lower costs — because it eliminates 
hazards to personnel and equipment. 


Hardware Mutuals Claims Service is 


Among the nation’s leading writers of workmen’s com- 


” pensation insurance, Hardware Mutuals continued their 


sound growth and progress in 1945. For all the pro- 
tection you'd expect—and more—look to Hardware 
Mutuals . . . non-assessable policies, licensed in every 
state, with offices from coast to coast. Send for our free 
booklet on “Industrial Safety Procedure.” 


Automobile, Workmen’s Compensation and other forms 


of non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Haine Moos om sie» LL ardware Mutuals 


hess, sympathy and fair dealing it aids 
good employe relations. To accompany 
these benefits Hardware Mutuals have 
an outstanding record for returning 
dividend savings to policyholders. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 














“GOOD PLACE 
TO EAT!” 





In addition to good food and fine service, many restau- 
rants contribute to the health and well-being of their 
communities by maintaining clean, sanitary washrooms 
for the convenience of their patrons. This is a: public 
service which customers appreciate. 


Proper washroom sanitation is an important factor in 
controlling the spread of disease. By subscribing to 
West’s Washroom Service, thousands of the country’s 
leading restaurants and other public places are able to 


provide healthfully clean washroom conditions at all 
times. 





WE 4 SINFECTING 
42-16 WEST ST. > LONG ISLAND CITY 1, ° N.Y. 


CLEANSING DISINFECTANTS ° LIQUID SOAPS ° PAPER TOWELS 
AUTOMATIC DEODORIZING APPLIANCES ° UWISECTICIDES 
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- increased from a few millionths of a sec. 


ond to as much as one-half second. 
A highly sensitive receiver—1,000 times 
more delicate than any previously known 
—helped to pick w the moon echoes. 
Military security still prevents a detailed 
description of this device, but its sensj- 
tivity was estimated at .01 microvolts, 
To give an eye esa of the moon's 
signal, a specially designed high-persist- 
ency oscilloscope was used. As each pulse 
left the transmitter, a tall “pip” appeared 
at one end of a line. When the pulse 
echo came in from the moon, a smaller 
“pip” flickered at the opposite end. 
A double-size antenna with 64 instead 
of the standard 32 dipoles was mounted 
on’ a 100-foot tower within the heavily 
guarded Signal Corps installation. This 
antenna was trained on the moon by 
means of a specially made peep sight. 
To guard against burning out the set by 
its tremendous generating power, water- 
cooled vacuum tubes were employed. 
Moontides: In announcing the latest 
projection of radar into space, the usually 
cautious War Department went all out 
in a series of Jules Verne predictions: 
@ Accurate topographical mapping of the 
moon and planets and determination of 
“the composition and atmospheric char- 
acterizations” of the earth’s neighbors. 
@ Measurement and analysis of the iono- 
sphere to determine an gee over- 
come deleterious effects of the ionosphere 
on radio waves. = 
@ “Radio control from the earth’s sur- 
face of ‘space ships,’ venturing thousands 
of miles from the earth, sod the radio 
reporting of astronomical data electroni- 
cally computed aboard such vessels.” . 
@ A form of radar code to penetrate 
millions of miles of space to reach the 
planets. 
@ Radio control. of long-range “jet or 
rocket-controlled missiles, circling the 
earth above the stratosphere.” 


aaa 


Inside Outer Space 


Mysterious cosmic rays, bombarding 
the ‘earth’s atmosphere from outer space, 
are made up mainly of electrons, infinites- 
imally small electrical bullets with energy 
equal to billions of electron volts. 

The action of these electrons on the 
nuclei of atoms in the atmosphere pro- 
duces other charged particles, called 
mesons (and pronounced mee’zons), 
which carry energy farther than the elec- 
trons themselves could penetrate. Born in 
the atmosphere high above the earth’s sur- 
face, a meson lives, on the average, only 
a few millionths of a second and travels 
at the approximate speed of light. Conse- 
quently, beyond a few basic physical 
facts, scientists have learned little about 
these elusive particles. 

Last week, the General Electric Co. 
announced that by using X-rays from 
their 100,000,000-volt betatron at Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. (Newsweex, Oct. 29, 
1945), they had succeeded for the first 
time in producing mesons artificially. De- 
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‘tails of the discovery, one of the most 


important to corhe out of peacetime 
atomic experiment, were revealed at an 
American ysical Society meeting in 
New York by Dr. George C. Baldwin, 
A. James Hartzler, and Dr. G. Stanley 
Klaiber, all of the General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory, and Dr. Marcel 
Schein, cosmic-ray expert at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The significance of the discovery is 
that, by artificially manufacturing mesons 
and slowing them down for study, scien- 
tists may learn further secrets of the 
charged particles from outer space. Pro- 
duced in quantity and scientifically con- 
trolled, they may eventually surpass in 
power both the X-ray tube and radium. 

Skywriting in Atoms: Experiments 
at the cosmic-ray laboratories on Mount 
Evans, Colo., revealed that mesons may 
be made by powerful gamma rays, similar 
to high-energy X-rays, which are a part 
of cosmic radiation. This discovery led a 
group of scientists to Schenectady, where, 
in 1943, the giant GE betatron, just com- 
pleted, was generating X-rays of 100,000,- 
000 voltage, five times as great as any 
previously produced. If gamma rays made 
mesons naturally, they reasoned, why 
shouldn’t the betatron manufacture these 
high-speed particles artificially? 

Flying fragments of smashed atoms, 
such as mesons and protons, elude even 
the most powerful microscope lens. But 
in a Wilson cloud chamber, used in the 
GE experiments, scientists can observe 
this atomic flight. 

The Wilson chamber is a 12-inch-long, 
glass-ended cylinder, filled with a gas- 
and-water vapor mixture. In passing 
through the cake an atomic particle 
leaves a fine, foglike trail, similar to the 
smoky path of a skywriting plane. This 
trail is m2de up of tiny drops of water, 
condensed on the gas molecules which 
have been ionized by the passing particle. 
The greater the particle’s ionizing power, 
the heavier the trail it leaves. By measur- 
ing the density, scientists can distinguish 
between the different kinds of particles. 

In the GE experiments, single pulses 
of high-voltage X-rays from the betatron 
were shot into the cloud chamber. Since 
no human being could remain safely in 
the machine room while the betatron was 
in operation, pow cameras trained 
on the chamber from different angles pho- 
tographed the fleeting scene. 

These pictures, the scientists explained, 
revealed scores of trails, mai from 
electrons and protons. These are easily 
identified; electron tracks are thinner and 
less dense than those of protons. Among 
these were other trails, of mediunr den- 
sity, which could only be attributed to 
the passage of - mesons. The. mesons 
showed up in greatest numbers when the 

atron was set at voltages between 80,- 
000,000 and 100,000,000; below 60,000,- 
000 volts very few were seen. The studies 
also confirmed the atomic power of the 
middle-track particles: Most of the me- 
Sons were between J00 and 200 times 
heavier than the electrons. 































The Slide-Rule Boys on the 
SALES Force? | 


| your laboratory, in your 
product-development divi- 
sion, are men who really know 
ta product—“the slide-rule 

oys.” How to put their intimate 
knowledge to work? Use sound 
motion pictures! 





New, Improved Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 


The 16mm ‘sound-on-film projector 
built in the same tradition that 
makes B&H the preferred profes- 
sional peenent of Hollywood 
and the world. 


Filmosound Library offers thou- 
sands of films for rent or p 
. . . training, teaching, entertain- 
. ment. Library branches throughout 
the country. : 


For sound films can turn techni- 
cal minds into powerful sales 
tools .. . can take your experts 
right into the prospect’s office to 
back up your salesman’s story 
with facts-in-action. 

Motion pictures have worked 
mightily for war . . . training 
Siting men and home-front 
workers with near-miraculous 
speed. Now they can work for 
you—to train employees, sell 

our product, “talk” to dealers. 
Movies can do a better job every- 
where you have a story to tell. 


**Movies Go to Work" 

—Send for This New Booklet Today 
Send today for this new Bell & 
Howell booklet . . . how you can 
use sound films ... how Bell & 
Howell can help you. Send the cou- 
pon today. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. 

{ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
| 7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Send us our copy of the new booklet. 
**Movies to Work.’ Please send 
also information on the Filmosound 
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OPTI-ONICS—preducts combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics « mechaniCS 





SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
BQUIPMENT FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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The Lunts: Home to Broadway from the wars 


Sin, Lynn, and Laski 


After almost three years, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne are back on Broadway 
—this time with “O Mistress Mine,” and 
once again the considered word for their 
teamwork is “wonderful.” How long Ter- 
ence Rattigan’s new comedy plays New 
York is strictly for Mr. and Mrs. Lunt to 
decide. The only choice open to the pub- 
lic is to line up at the Empire Theater’s 
box office—and as soon as possible. 

Rattigan’s comedy was called “Love 
in Idleness” when the Lunts opened it 
in London late in 1944 and when they 
shipped it to Paris last year for GI ap- 
proval. But, under that or its current 
title, it remains a vehicle rather than a 
play. Fortunately, the deft dialogue and 
a tenable basic situation are all that the 
Lunts require. Everything else they sup- 
ply, and it is rare pleasure to watch the 
pair turn this theatrical trifle into a tri- 
umphant field day. 

Ideology, Underdone: As of their 
twentieth co-starring collaboration, the 
Lunts are living in wartime London and 
a state of sin. The latter location is prac- 
tically respectable. Because there’s a war 
on, and because of his position as a 
British Cabinet Minister, Sir John Fletch- 
er is unable to divorce his indifferent 
wife and make an honest woman of 
Olivia Brown. Olivia is a widow and, 
jadging from her home life and her tele- 
phone conversations with friends befit- 
ting a Cabinet Minister, her lot is not an 
unhappy one until her young son returns 
unexpectedly from Canada. 

Michael Brown (Dick Van Patten) is 
aged 17 and 8 months—or old enough to 
smoke four or five cigarettes a day—and 
violently disapproves of both Britain’s 
Conservative government and his moth- 


er’s somewhat unconservative behavior. 
Forced to choose between lover and son, 
Olivia reluctantly goes respectable and 
moves to a rented flat in Baron’s Court. 
There she putters ineffectually about the 
kitchen as Michael reads Harold Laski to 
her and prophesies the downfall of the 
privileged classes. Happily for Olivia, the 
right wing in her life exhibits better stay- 
ing power than the left. 

Dick Van Patten, who was billed as 
Dickie last year as a child actor, is 17 
now himself and gives a fine impersona- 
tion of the youthful radical and moralist. 
Esther Mitchell and Ann Lee are effec- 
tive in brief roles. Nevertheless, “O Mis- 
tress Mine” is a pas de deux for the Lunts 
and, whatever the play’s defects, Rattigan 
sees to it that the stars are on stage most 
of the time. 

And the Lunts see to it, with their 
perennial charm and magnificent timing, 
that even a two-line gag or shopworm 
bit of business emerges as high comedy. 
(O Mistress Mine. The Theater Gui 
and John C. Wilson, producers. Alfred 
Lunt, director.) 


os 


Nellie Why? 


The sad truth about “Nellie Bly” is 
that it just won’t do, despite the expense 
and talent involved. and, it would 
seem that a musical could have fun with 
the adventures of Miss Bly, who was 
hired by The New York World in 1889 
to circle the globe in something better 
than the 80-day record established by 
Jules Verne’s fictional Phineas Fogg. 

Joy Hodges is Nellie, and nice, too. 
Benay Venuta gets a break with “That’s 
Class”—the best song number in an other- 
wise undistinguished score. Even Victor 
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Moore and William Gaxton—who have 
seen better days—fall by the play-side, 
(NELLIE Biy. Nat Karson and Eddie Can. 
tor, producers. Nat Karson, sets, lighting.) 
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Life With Oliver Wendell 


With “The Magnificent Yankee” Em- 
met Lavery has written a biographical 
study of the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes that catches the wit and personal- 
ity of a great American without ever tap- 
ping one of the nation’s most courageous 
legal minds. The result is a play that 
lacks conflict and excitement but may 
get by on the literate and touching picture 
of the Holmes family life in Washington. 

For anyone who is vague about Justice 
Holmes’s uphill battle ta keep the Consti- 
tution abreast of the times, this play 
doesn’t offer very much information. Al- 
though Lavery has chosen the 31-year 
span between the Massachusetts judge’s 
appointment to the Supreme Court in 
1902 and the unprecedented visit from 
the newly inaugurated President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1933, he gives little 
more than lip service to Holmes’s judicial 
crusade—his tussle with another Roose- 
velt, Teddy, his concern with the Rosika 
Schwimmer case (Can a conscientious 
objector become a citizen?), and his 
championship of that other and enlight- 
ened dissenter, Justice Louis Brandeis. 

The scene of “The Magnificent Yankee” 
is the Holmes library in Washington, and 
the crotchety and sentimental humor of 
the play is somewhat reminiscent of the 
domestic didoes of “Life With Father.” 
On this basis, Lavery’s biography, while 
missing the main chance, succeeds in 
passing the evening pleasantly. At least 
two of the players do better than that: 


Dorothy Gish is excellent as Mrs. Holmes, 
and Louis Calhern as Holmes gives one 
of the season’s finest performances. (THE 
MAGNIFICENT YANKEE. Arthur Hopkins, 
producer-director. Woodman Thompson, 
sets and costumes.) 


Associated Press 
Calhern and Gish in the Holmes library 















THE BLOCK IS CLEAR 
for 


RAILROADING 
BY RADIO 


Railroading enters a new era of faster, more profitable 
transportation and maximuin safety, with the assign- 
ment by the Federal Communications-Commission of 
radio frequencies for railroad radio communication. 


Aireon has pioneered in the engineering of railroad 
radio communications systems for several years. Many 
actual installations, tested in service over more than 





a million miles, have proved the stamina of Aireon 
Railroad Radio equipment to withstand the extremes 
of vibration, shock and noise. 


Improvements in schedules and economies of oper- 
ation through the elimination of many delays will 
result. As simple to operate as a telephone, instant 
radio communication is possible between stationary 
units at yards, terminals or wayside stations and mobile 
units installed on locomotives or cabooses as well as 
between trains and from end-to-end of a train. 


Aireon’s rolling railroad radio laboratory is 
equipped to facilitate tests and installations on any 
railroad system, whatever the operating conditions. 


Products engineered and produced by A ir eon/ 


Railroad Radio Communications Systems ¢ Ground Radio Station Equipment 
Emergency Radio Equipment ¢ Cinaudagraph Speakers © Circuit Breakers * Quartz 


Crystals © Lewis Electronic Tubes * Automatic Phonographs « 


Midco Oil Supplies 


Rir = 


SALES OFFICES: NEWYORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES - 


PLANTS: SLATER, MO. © LOS GATOS, CALIF. «. 


OKLAHOMA CITY « 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES: GREENWICH, CONN. © 


SAN FRANCISCO + KANSAS CITY, MO, 
CHICAGO +¢ MEXICO, 0.8, 


PASADENA, CALIF. + KANSAS CITY 
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LISTEN, PARTNER 
~SMILE WHEN 


YOU CALL ME A 


“FETID MUSTELINE MAMMAL, 
GENUS MEPHITIS” 












HE life of a skunk 
is hard enough 
without dictionaries 
throwing big words 
at him. Even human 
beings find THAT 
habit preety ex- 
asperating! 

Contrast the above 
“dictionary double- 
talk”” with the clear 
simple WINSTON 
definition. Notice 
how the key word is 

rinted in large, 
Black double-size type. 

The Winston Dictionary is written in plain language 
and printed in clear, easy-on-the-eyes type, and you 
don’t have to look up “the definition-of-the-definition.” 
Each reference tells you exactly what you want to know 
—authoritatively, and in words you can understand at a 
glance. See this “new kind of dictionary” at your book- 


he ‘Ta 
INSTON 
DICTIONARY 


The Modern Authority 
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EDUCATION 





Shift to Letter Language 
May Teach Japs to Think 


Occupation headquarters in Tokyo re- 
cently reported that forthcoming revision 
of the Japanese educational system will 
include the teaching of reading and writ- 
ing in romaji (Roman letters) and the 
eventual scrapping of the ideogram sys- 
tem. This casually announced reform fore- 
shadows a revolution as far-reaching as 
reducing the emperor to life-size. It is, 
moreover, a task whose complexity is lit- 
tle understood. In the following article, 
Maj. Compton Pakenham, a contributing 
editor of NEWSWEEK, explains some as- 
pects of the problem. 


The Japanese lifted their written char- 
acters or ideograms from China, adapting 
and expanding them for their own uses~- 
to keep the people in ignorance and pre- 
serve the mental isolation of the country. 
Today, even educated Japs require a 
pocket dictionary in order to read their 
daily papers. 

Ueda’s “Dai-jiten” (Great Dictionary), 
the standard, gives a total of 14,924 char- 
acters, but it is doubtful if a Jap ever 
lived who could use 75 per cent of them. 
A foreigner compiling an English char- 


acter dictionary hired university graduates. 


to help. Between them they knew fewer 
than 5,000. Japanese primary schools 
devote 77 per cent of the time to reading 
and writing, leaving a minimum for 
“dangerous thoughts.” In six years chil- 
dren are supposed to acquire knowledge 
of 3,000 characters, but their textbooks 
show only about 1,350. The average 
urban adult can read between 600 and 
800; in agricultural areas the average is 
about half that number. 


ae 


Memorizing a single sound and mean. 
ing is not mastering a character. Each 
may have a variety of readings and mean. 
ings, two or three Chinese and a half 
a dozen Japanese. One of the commonest 
can read ka or ge (in or belonging to), 
kudasaru (to give or please), moto, shi- 
mo, or shita (below, inferior), orosu or 
oriru (to descend or send down), sagaru 
or sageru (to lower or to hang down), 
Another single ideograph may read dan 
(a bullet or to investigate), hajiku (to 
repel), or hiku (to play a stringed in- 
strument). Context may help but the 
Jap is required to distinguish. 

But this is only the beginning. Com- 
bined, ideograms take on new shades of 
meaning. That “man” and “work” should 
mean “artificial” and “man-mouth” stand 
for “population” seem reasonable, but 
why “man” combined with a character 
that may mean “three,” “to go,” “to 
come,” “to wander,” “to visit a shrine,” 
or “to offer” should signify “a carrot” 
baffles the imagination. 

Rationalizing by phonetic romaji is not 
an immediate solution. How will the im- 
mense series of words with similar sounds 
be distinguished? ‘Now, the particular 
ideogram or combination serves. For in- 
stance, there are 214 characters pro- 
nounced “sa.” Kami may mean “delicious 
taste,” “hair of the head,” “paper,” “lord 
or governor,” “seasoning,” “god,” or 
“above.” Jinsei has about six meanings; 
kosu, kata, and mo seven or more each; 
dai a dozen, and koso at least nineteen. 

The further the present system is ex- 
plored, the more reasons for scrappin 
it occur, but against die-hard tradition 
a it will take time. When com- 
plete, one of the heaviest brakes to prog- 
ress will be removed. With. a written 
language that can be learned, Japs will 
then learn‘to think. 


GE . 
KA > Belonging to; in 


Shita 
Moto 
Shimo 


Kudasai —> Please 


To give 


Kudasaru 


Orosu 
Oriru 
Kudaru 
Kudasu 


Sagaru 


Inferior, low, below, preliminary 


To descend; send down 


ee To hang down (as a picture hangs on the wall) 


Sageru => To hang (as one hangs a picture) 
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Cleveland’s Prize 


The annual Symphonic Open, entered 
every year by conductors and orchestras 
desirous of a change of job, paid off on 
its first round in Cleveland last week. 
The winner, and new musical director 
and conductor of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra: George Szell. The runners-up (never 
announced officially in baton tournaments 
but identified by local gossips): Erich 
Leinsdorf, the incumbent, and Vladimir 
Golschmann, conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony. The real loser: the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, which the 48-year-old, Hun- 
garian-born maestro has helped spark- 
plug to new dynamic heights (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 22, 1945). 

Those who cheered for Szell’s appoint- 


. ment under a contract which runs for 


three years and which is reported to pay 
$30,000 a year feel that he will bring the 
Cleveland Orchestra back to the promis- 


ing heights it held when Artur Rodzinski 
le 


in 1943 to take over the New York 
Philharmonic. Those who argued for the 
35-year-old Leinsdorf felt he hadn’t had 
a chance, as his conductorship had been 
interrupted by service with the Army. 
Although Szell’s quick temper and exact- 
ing demands are only too well known, 
his results are undeniable. Cleveland’s 
gain will be the Met's loss. 


Po 


Famous Anonymous 


To the Admirers of Abe Burrows, 
Uninc., Abe is the greatest unpublished 
song writer in the world. Other men are 
content to rhyme moon with June and 
get paid for it. Burrows, for the benefit 
of a few fans like Groucho Marx, Fred 
Allen, Marc Connelly, John Steinbeck, 
or the late Robert Benchley, lets Tin Pan 
Alley pick its own weapons and then 
murders not only moon and June but 
love and dove too. For example, all girls 
in popular songs are just too beautiful. 
But they affect Abe like this: 


Cupid gave me a shove 

And I’m in love 

With the girl with the three blue 
With the girl with the three blue 
Not one, not two, 

But threeeee blue eyes.* 


Although the Burrows parodies have 

n circulating on a modest scale for 
some three years, creative characters on 
Broadway and in Hollywood picked them 
up so avidly last year Abe had. them copy- 
tighted, published or no. Since he makes 
them up as he goes along, the assembling 
of Burrows originals was quite a task. 

The Burrows movement was started by 
Frank Loesser, composer of “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition.” It was 
with Loesser that Abe wrote his only 
published song, “Leave Us Face It, We're 


‘eee 


*Copyright 1945 by Abe Burrows. 








“LIABILITY’HAIR HELD HIM BACK cZezeee, 


He found how to keep hair neatly groomed 





WATERED STOCK 


He used water to slick his hair down. 
And what a mistake this was! After 
the water dried, his hair would strin 
down over his face. Or bounce up out of 
place. Kreml keeps hair handsomely 
roomed from morn ’til night—always 
ooks so neat and attractive. 





SCALPER 


His stock always takes a nose dive with 
the ladies. They abhor a man’s shoulders 
covered with dandruff flakes. Kreml 
promptly relieves itching of dry scalp 
and removes loose dandruff. Makes hair 
much easier to comb — leaves scalp 
feeling so clean—so refreshed. 





‘LOAN SHARK 


That offensive oily, greasy, plastered 
down look! Reminds people of a sharpie 
in business—a gigolo in social world. 
Kreml keeps hair neat as a pin —so 
lustrous looking. Yet Kreml never 
“‘pastes” hair down or leaves it looking 
or feeling dirty or greasy. 





HIGH GRADE SECURITY 


Kreml always makes him feel so secure 
about the appearance of his hair. Kreml 
is famous to tame stubborn hair and 
keep it looking neat all day long. Kreml 
Hair Tonic is that modern hair dressing 
for ‘“‘he-men” who know the importance 
of well-groomed hair. 


@ Ask for Krem! Hair Tonic at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug 
counter. Use Kreml daily for a cleaner scalp — for better-groomed hair. 


KREML HAIR 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy— 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flak 


TONIC 
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OFFERS A CENTRALIZED LOCATION 
FOR YOUR DECENTRALIZED PLANT 


There are many decentralized plant 
locations in the Far West. But in 
order to serve this vast area both 
economically and efficiently your 
Pacific Coast plant should be in 
the center of things. 


A glance at the map will show you 
that Richmond offers a centralized 
location to serve the 11 Western 
~ states. Located on 2 main rail lines 
and with splendid highway facili- 
ties, a plant in the Richmond area 
can distribute more economically 
to far more markets than compet- 
ing plants in the extreme Southern 
or Northern sections of the Pacific 
Coast. 


The same advantages apply to ex- 
port trade, Richmond is the largest 
tonnage port on San Francisco Bay 
—the Coast’s greatest natural har- 


WRITE DEPT. 108, 
RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


@ 








on San Francisco Bay 






Largest tonnage port 4 af Fie 


bor. More than 800 million people 
are potential export customers. 


With half the population of the 11 
Western states within 500 miles... 
with choice land still available at 
low prices .. and with a vast labor 
pool at your beck and call . . . Rich- 
mond offers a centralized location 
for your decentralized plant. 


Write for this FREE BOOK! 


“Richmond Wins the Peace” is a 36-page 
Book, filled with current data about the 
West Coast market and Richmond's fa- 
cilities for serving it. Free. -- if you 
write on your business letterhead. 








P California 


Largest industrial area 
<4on San Francisco Bay 








OF THINGS! 
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in Love= the wacky ditty composed for 
Ed Gardner as Archie of Duffy's Tavern. 
Lynn Loesser, Frank’s wife, is an old 
Burrows fan and introduced her husband 
to Abe. When the Loessers threw a big 
party last spring, they called it an Abe 
Burrows Memorial in honor of the fact 
that Abe wasn’t there. 

Abe did get to New York last fall, and 
it was at Benay Venuta’s amg for him 
that Burrows’s now-famous e-off of 


- Norman Corwin’s documentary style was 


first performed. Titled “Eight-Eighty- 
Four,” it concerned one James Aberdi- 
jian, Armenian, who fell at Concord be- 
side “Sam Adams... John Adams... 
Harry Adams... Joe Adams... Milton 
Adams... and Milton Quincy Adams.” 

Abe arrived in New York again last 
week, but with his mind on serious mat- 
ters. For Burrows, by rightful-trade, is a 





Newsweek—Jack Rollo 
Burrows: The cane is a favorite prop 


radio comedy writer—acknowledged to be 
one of the best. Although he has been 


‘ pulled in to help many of the better 


comedians over a slump, he is best known 
as the man who did most to guide Duffy's 
Tavern from its start in 1941 until he 
left the program at the end of last season. 

Right now Burrows is about to launch 
a new show called Holiday & Co., which 
he will both write and produce. Sched- 


- uled for its premiére this week (CBS, Fri- 


day, 9-9:30 p.m., EST), Holiday & Co. 
ill concern two ex-vaudevillians who 
have retired to a small town. Because 
Tim Holiday sometimes plays the piano 
and Shirley Holiday likes to sing in the 
kitchen, there will be opportunities for 
them to convert a larger audience to 
Burrows parodies like “I Looked Under 
: og mg age oh a Rose” Aietanical 
or Im aming of a Green 
Christmas” (Ould Sod Type). Fittingly, 
the first program is presenting the Hello 
or Greeting Type: “I said hello to Mayor 
La Guardia to. Eisenhower, too, but 
the greatest hello that I ever said was 
when I said hello to you.” 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


‘This Orange Game Is Jolly,’ 
Says Briton Bent on Folly 


A NEWSWEEK correspondent in Lon- 
don sends this report on how the English 
are spending their long postwar evenings. 





The English passion for playing games 
at parties is stronger than ever these 
nights. And the most popular get-ac- 
quainted game is “Passing the Orange.” 
The players are divided into two rival 
rows, made up of men and women al- 
ternating. The man at the head of each 
row is given an pa which he tucks 
under his chin, usually with his head 
cocked at an angle. At the word “go” the 
two men spin around, each facing the 
yoman next to him. Without touching. the 
orange with her hands, she tries to ex- 
tract it from under his chin and to keep 
it under her own chin. Then she, in turn, 
turns around and the second man tries 
to get it with his chin. When the orange 
falls to the ground, it has to go back to 
the first man and start down the row 
again. 

A variant of this game is the match- 
box top stuck on the nose. The next per- 
son has to transfer it to his own face by 
poking his nose into the hollow end. This 
produces grotesque effects. 

What the Bride Said: A game with 
a bawdy flavor which is popular with 
adult parties is this: Several people who, 
it is surmised, do not know the game 
are sent out of the room; those remaining 
seat themselves in a large semicircle 
around the fireplace. A cushion is placed 


| on the floor in front of the fire. Then a 


man or woman from the cluster outside 
is solemnly brought in and seated on the 
cushion. 

Suppose it is a girl. She seats herself 
in some trepidation and looks around at 
the circle of grave faces, all staring at 
her. After ten seconds of this stony 
silence she gets uneasy and makes some 
remark: “Well, what do you want with 
me?” at which the circle bursts into 
laughter. Or, addressing some man in 
the circle, she demands: “Why do you 
look at me in that strange way?” where- 
upon a gale of laughter sweeps the group. 

I once went to a party at which a girl, 
after enduring the silence for several min- 
utes, said with desperate bravado: “Well, 
I might as well be comfortable,” where- 
upon she reclined at full length, her well- 
coiffured head resting on the fender. At 
the shout of laughter which went up she 
sat up and exclaimed: “Oh, I hate this,” 
which merely increased the amusement. 
_ The secret of the game—into which she 
Is soon initiated—is that her first remark 
when seated on the cushion is a forecast 
of what she will say on her wedding night. 
In short, it is a game of double meanings. 

arades seem to have disappeared, 
except in the provinces where the game 
still flourishes. 
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Q-u-i-e-t! Just drop a pin and listen . . . That blower is 
running at 1700 r.p.m. Part of the noise you expected to hear just 
isn’t there because the shaft is running on Fafnir Ball Bearings. And 
the rest of the racket . . . even blade vibration . . . is sponged up 
by the rubber housing into which these Fafnirs are pressed. That’s 


Fafnir’s “quiet kit”, ready in a range of sizes for makers of house- 
hold heaters, air conditioners and similar appliances. 


Just one of the complete anti-friction packages that Fafnir makes 
for the movers of air. In addition to the rubber pillow blocks, there 
are all types of metal units both standard and knee type for service 
all the way from a small room fan to giant blowers for traffic tunnels, 


And, if the job involves high temperatures, there’s a floating type 
of Fafnir pillow block lubricated by oil which permits shaft expan- 
sion. For extremely high temperatures there’s even a type with a 
water-cooling jacket. All these Fafnirs for blowers and fans employ 
the famous wide inner ring construction with the exclusive self- 
locking collar and seals for positively retaining lubricant and 
shutting out dirt. 


Which illustrates what Fafnir means by “the most complete line 
in America” and what manufacturers mean when they say, “Let’s 


put it up to Fafnir first’, The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Connecticut, 
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Motley on Parade 


Marshall Field’s latest staff raid had 
one publisher all hot and bothered last 
week and the rest chuckling. 

For Parade, his growing newspaper 
picture magazine—circulation to be in- 
creased from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 on 
March 3—Field snatched away one of 
the prize men in the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. He is Arthur H. (Red) 
Motley, hustling publisher of Crowell- 
Collier’s American Magazine. On Feb. 1, 
Motley becomes president of Parade. 
Field’s effective piece of bait was the 
chance to buy a large, Rone not con- 
trolling, block of Parade stock. 

The 45-year-old, Minnesota-born Mot- 
ley had taught school, studied but never 
ae law, and traveled abroad before 

e settled down in 1928 to an ad-selling 
job with Crowell-Collier. Practicing his 
credo—“Get back every year one big 
client who has gone elsewhere”—he rose 
rapidly to Crowell-Collier vice president 
and director in 1941 and American Mag- 
azine publisher in 1942. 

Last week, when he left The American, 
Motley also left some ruddy faces be- 
hind him. Until Field’s advance an- 
nouncement jumped the gun, no one at 
Crowell-Collier had heard of it—officially 
at least. The Parade handout carried this 
glowing tribute from Field: “During Mr. 
Motley's tenure, The American Magazine 
tripled its newsstand circulation and 
doubled advertising volume.” 

Curtly, Crowell-Collier came back 
with its own implied appraisal of Mot- 
ley. A handout announcing J. B. Scar- 
borough as Motley’s successor said: “Mr. 
Scarborough served for twenty years as 
advertising sales manager and it was un- 
der his direction that The American’s ad- 
vertising sales reached an all-time peak.” 
Motley’s parting shot: “I left a very pleas- 
ant and profitable company to go into 
[Parade’s] field.” 


oom 


To San Simeon’s Taste 


A Hearst city editor just back from the 
war learned last week what every Hearst 
man learns: You never can read the old 
gentleman’s mind. 

Two weeks before, Josua Eppinger Jr., 
42 years old, broad-shouldered, and self- 
assured, took off his lieutenant colonel’s 
uniform for snappy civvies and showed 
up at The San Francisco Examiner of- 
fice. Eppinger had worked up from re- 
porter in the ’20s to city editor before the 
war. When he returned, Hearst created 
the post of executive city editor for him. 

Eppinger was sure he had come home 
to a good thing—an inside exposé of Inez 
Burns’s alleged abortion mill. The book- 
length exposé, written by Gloria Daven- 
port Shannon, daughter of the late Hearst 
cartoonist, already had a hefty press 
buildup. The plump, profane, reddish- 


haired Mrs. Burns, often arrested but 
never convicted wife of a former State as- 
semblyman, had given it the first sendoff. 

She told a grand jury that the author’s 
husband, Warren Shannon, retired San 
Francisco supervisor, had attempted to 
shake her down for $35,000. Mrs. Shan- 
non said she —_ her materia: by 
posing as an aide in the notorious “House 
at 327 Fillmore Street,” promised such 
sensations as names of doctors, promi- 
nent patients, and bribe takers. 

Eppinger grabbed it for The Examin- 
er, set Elenore Meherin, Hearst serialist 
emeritus (author of “Chickie” and other 
books), to polishing up the Shannon 
manuscript, and led off with the first in- 
stallment on Sunday Jan. 20. Horrified 
Examiner readers gagged at such prose 
as: “She [Mrs. Burns] sits on [a] stool 
and eats her lunch with the reek of a 
young girl’s blood in her nose.” They 
flooded San Simeon with protests. 

The Chastened Editors: By noon 
Eppinger heard from William Randolph 
Hearst himself. The telephoned com- 
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mand: Throw the whole horrid mess out. 
Eppinger saved the story temporarily on 


the ise to purge it. But not even 
skillful surgery could change Hearst’s 
mind. “Kill it completely,” read the wires 
from San Simeon to all Hearst papers us- 
ing the stuff. Furthermore, Hearst sug. 
gested that perhaps Examiner editors 
should hire a woman to guard “decency 
and good taste.” 

Sadder and wiser at finding the octo- 
genarian Hearst had grown squeamish 


‘with age, Eppinger was made no hap- 


pier by boasts his reporters heard at the 
courthouse. There, the Burns defense 
counsel claimed they inspired many of 
the protests to Hearst. 


Pe 


Moon Over the Copy Desk 


The Sunday supplements, which have 
reached for the moon for years, were 
scooped by page one last week. And de- 
spite a warning from Lt. Col. John H. 
DeWitt not to go Buck Rogers on the 
Army Signal Corps story of radar con- 
tact with the moon (see page 76), strike- 
bored New York copy desks obviously 
strained at the leash. 

















The New York World-Tele- 
gram stretched for a neigh- 





Moon Tappers, Scientists As- 
sert,” its headline said. The 
story pushed strike news off 
page one of The New York 
Daily Mirror for the first 
time in days. “Army Radar 
Contacts Moon,” it announced 
over two pictures. On page 
two, The Mirror’s two-column 
story blazoned: “Moon but 
Step to Space Ships.” Farther 
inside, The Mirror gave a 
double-page picture spread 
to the story. 

The New York Daily News 
was cautious indeed. Its three- 
column headline read: “Radar 
In Contact With Moon.” The 
New York Sun’s inside-page 
head asserted: “Moon Con- 
tact Starts Guessing.” 

The New York Post’s anec- 
dotal columnist, Leonard Ly- 
ons, came up with a yar. 
He quoted Paul Porter of 
the Federal Communications 
Commission as saying: “If 
it isn’t within the province of 
the FCC, seioubtedly Pe- 
trillo will charge for the 
reflections.” 

The New York. Journal- 








, Batchelor—New York Daily ios 
Figuratively: C. D. Batchelor, Pulitzer Prize-win- 


: : coul 
ning cartoonist of The New York Daily News, has, ead: “See Moon Radar Guid- 


ing Ships in Space.” The New 
York Times, under a re- 
strained top head, ran a cross- 
line: “Vast Possibilities Seen. 
For the Times, this was al- 
most being. moonstruck. 


long employed sex to rationalize weighty problems 
for his paper’s subway readers. Example: depicting 
* war as a luscious, half-dressed tart with a death’s 
head. This week even case-hardened Batchelor fans 
gulped at his effort to clarify the perennial squabble 
over whether to boost the city’s nickel subway fare. 


American had a line that 
curbstone telescope operators 
use as a come-on. It 


bor. “Mars Next Goal of 
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Gnd How the world’s most powerful 
diesel-electric unit 


The fact that Baldwin manufactures locomotives of 
all types is not news, for that has been Baldwin's prin- 


cipal business since the year 1831. During the past The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, 
century Baldwin produced many locomotives which Rn, U, 5, A> Locomoney & Rgureny Sivisien; 





Baldwin Southwark Division; Cramp Brass & Iron 
were the first of their respective types. Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works Divi- 


This new diesel-electric locomotive is another sion; The Whitcomb Locomotive Co. ; The Pelton 
Baldwin “first”, having 3000-hp. embodied in a single peau eee ree 
cab unit, exceeding by 50 per cent the most powerful 
single diesel-electric previously built. 

It is just. another example of the pioneering spirit 
which makes Baldwin outstanding as a manufacturer 
of many things—diesel engines, hydraulic presses, BA LDWT iN 
hydraulic turbines, testing equipment, ship propellers, 
forgings and castings. 
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Its longer polishing action 
safely BRYTENS TEETH! 


@ To unmask the natural sparkle of your 
teeth, learn this great truth! 

Even in the 50 seconds most folks brush 
their teeth, the dentifrice disperses and 
loses its polishing action. 


That's why you'll get such dramatic re- 
sults by changing to IODENT No. 2, 
made by.a Dentist. 

It contains millions of tiny particles 
scientifically treated to safely polish teeth 
up to twice as long. They do not dissolve— 
but get finer, tinier as you brush. It’s the 
way a jeweler polishes precious jewelry. 

Try it! Tooth Paste or Powder. Let your 
own mirror tell you the new beauty of 
your teeth. 


lIODENT 


IODENT No. 1 is preferred by people 
with teeth easy to bryten— 
especially children. 
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waxes as it cleans. Apply... wipe... buff... that’s all. 
ust-like-nev appearance restored in least time with 
least effort. At mill supply and other dealers. Building 
Products Division, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Dept. 











Old Age of a Young Man 


by JOHN LARDNER 


It is hard for me to believe that I 
have been watching Melvin Ott play 
baseball for nigh on to 21 years, but 
the calendar proves that Mr. Ott is now 
a mellowed elder of the game and so 
do his actions. The other day he 
picked an all-star team in the Connie 
Mack manner, from his own personal 
memories. 

This is an old man’s pas- 
time; which is to say that 
they do not ask you to name 
such teams until you have 
been aged in the keg at 
least as long as whisky that 
sells for $10 a bottle. The 
players picked by Mr. Ott, 
men he has seen and played 
against, show that very few 
athletes still active today go 
back so far as Melvin. 

Mr. Ott allows that Mr. Ed Roush 
was the greatest center fielder he ever 
looked at. And Mr. Roush broke into 
the game before 1914. 

Considering that it is confined to 
National Leaguers contemporary with 
Mr. Ott, the team is a strong one and 
shows the same expert judgment with 
which the ancient fellow has been 
picking rebounds off the right-field 
wall in the Polo Grounds for twenty 
years. Mr. Ott’s career has been rough- 
ly similar to that of a pin boy in a 
bowling alley or a groundkeeper in a 
rifle range. Line drives have been 
whistling around him and banging on 
the fence ever since he was a slip of 
a lad of 17. Ottie’s choice for right 
field on his all-star team is Paul Waner. 
It’s true that Waner, as a visiting Pitts- 
burgh fireman, was the only outfielder 
who could approach Ott’s skill in play- 
ing the carom shots in the Polo 
Grounds and holding doubles and 
triples down to singles, and I am 
tempted to agree that for all-around 
ability Waner may have had an edge 
on Ott. But it is one of the few de- 
batable appointments on the team. It 
may be that the boys are correct in 
arguing that only modesty could make 
a man rate Waner over Ott. 


For the rest, Ottie names William 
Harold Terry, whose place he took as 
manager of the Giants, at first base. 
Another Giant, Travis Jackson, is his 
choice at shortstop, and his second 
baseman and third baseman, Hornsby 
and Pie Traynor, are beyond dispute. 
Putting Waner and Roush in the out- 
field, he splits the left-field job be- 
tween Chick Hafey and Joe Medwick. 
Here I think the old gentleman might 





have done better to say Hafey and 
come to a dead stop. Hafey was as 

ood a hitter as Medwick and in the 

eld there was no comparison. The 
sight of Medwick’s outfielding more 
than once tortured Mr. Ott himself to 
the point of fining him. It may be that 
Ottie’s conscience is the thing that gets 
Joseph on the team. 

e Ott all-star catchers 
are Bob O'Farrell, Gabby 
Hartnett, and Walker Coop- 
er. His pitchers are Carl 
Hubbell, Dizzy Dean, and 
Dazzy Vance. There is very 
little to quarrel with here. 
You may feel that Ott is 
spokesman for Horace 
Stoneham’s bank account in 
the selection of Cooper, who 
has just cost the Giants 
$175,000, but I doubt if publicity 
values influenced the manager. The 
only thing you can say against Cooper 
is that he has not been around an aw- 
fully long while yet. What he has 
shown, though, it seems to mé, is fully 
up to Hartnett-O’Farrell specifications. 


Hubbell is the fourth of Ott’s old 
teammates to make the listing, and by 
all means the best qualified. You might 
dispute Terry with Jim Bottomley, 
Charlie Grimm, or Ripper Collins (I'd 
vote for Terry myself). You could cer- 
tainly make a case for. Marty Marion or 
Glenn Wright over Jackson at short- 
stop. But Hubbell was far away the 
National League’s greatest southpaw 
of the period of more than a quarter of 
a century after the last war. Ott and 
Hubbell were the outstanding Giant 
institutions of that time. Between them 
they kept Mr. Terry comfortable, or as 
comfortable as a man of his slightly 
uneven disposition could be. 

As for Dean and Vance, they could, 
as the saying goes, fog it in there, and 
no one was in a better position to in- 
spect their talents in this direction 
than Mr. Ott. 

In the sere and yellow of his useful 
life, Ottie has one or two things more 
to do before he settles down to man- 
aging and picking all-star teams ex- 
clusively. He needs only some 25 more 
home runs to pass Jimmy Foxx’s total 
and become the lifetime runner-up to 
Babe Ruth. He needs only a hundred- 
odd base hits to enter the 3,000 hit- 
category now inhabited by Cobb, Col- 
lins, Wagner, Speaker, Lajoie, Cap 
Anson, and the aforesaid Paul Waner. 
After that it will be hard for him to 
keep himself off his own all-Americas. 
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Lawmaker on Ice 


Imagine that a popular ballplayer, Joe 
DiMaggio for instance, had been elected 
to Congress. Imagine that-he had left the 
New York Yankees, but as a congressman 
resumed playing baseball for the Balti- 
more Orioles. 

That’s the kind of situation Canada has 
relished for the last half year. There one 
Wilfred Kennedy McDonald, M.P., is 
none other than Bucko McDonald, until 
recently bone-crushing body checker at 
the National Hockey League and now 
defenseman for the Hull Volants of the 
Quebec Senior Hockey League. 

No one enjoys the situation more than 
Bucko’s fellow members-in the House of 
Commons. One of them said: “I took fel- 
lows from my home town to see the 
Prime Minister and lots of other Cabinet 
members. I showed them the buildings, 
fed them and gave them liquor, but 
they didn’t really get impressed until I 
phoned Bucko and he came over to my 
office to meet them. Boy, am I sure of 
reelection now.” 

The quiet, cherub-cheeked member 
from Parry Sound, Ont., who has yet to 
make his first speech in the Commons, 
leaped into politics the way he leaped 
into hockey. A lacrosse star at 21, he 
decided that hockey paid ‘better and 
bought his first pair of skates. After a 
winter of practice, he made the minor 
leagues. At 83, McDonald went home to 
Sundridge, Ont., after the 1944-45 hockey 
season with the New York Rangers, and 
found the Liberal party waiting for him. 












The Liberals had written off the election “2° “It took millions of years for 
in Parry Sound until someone thought of Blakee *  neture t6 produce thal coal 
polling the district to find the most pop- Whitey.” P : 
ular Liberal to run. Bucko was the man. Y 


- “I know, Blackie — it always 
takes a lot of time to produce 
a good thing.” 


all on the same theme: “I don’t know 


Bucko campaigned with fifteen speeches Wr ily 
a helluva lot about the racket, but I'll 


Yes, Whitey —and it is patient 
care that gives BLACK & WHITE 
its superb quality...quality that has 
won the appreciation of people 
all over the world — for it means 
Scotch with character. 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Te Seotsh with Characler 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 











Big Bucko McDonald, M.P. 
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learn. I’ve never taken a dishonest dol- 
lar in my life, and I won't start now.” 
The first time he uttered a word in Com- 
mons—to announce that he had been 
paired on a vote—he received the big- 
gest hand a new member ever won for 
so routine a statement. 

Applying for an “amateur” card, he 
proceeded to join the Hull team, whose 
home rink is only a few minutes away 
from his Ottawa office. His first game 
drew an Ottawa Journal editorial: “His 
passing was accurate, and with an adroit- 
ness that might be expected of a poli- 


tician of longer experience he usually got. 


rid of the puck at the right time . . . His 
khaki shorts were held up by a single 
brace attached to a button on which 
rested a great responsibility every 
time Bucko’s sturdy frame bent or 
swayed. Nearly a foot of under- 
shirt showed between sweater and 

ants . . . The result would have 

een a sensation at a Vice-Regal 
Drawing Room.” 

Hooley Will Remember: In 
the National Hockey League, which 
he entered by way of Detroit in 
1985 after bumping to the ice eight 
Detroit players in a practice session, 

.players remember Bucko as a 5- 
foot-9-inch, 215-pound ambula- 
tory unmade bed. They recall he 
ate three steaks a day, and that he 
took unholy pleasure in body check- 
ing opposing forwards into hospitals. 

There was nothing illegal about 
Bucko’s body checks; they were 
clean, jolting blocks. In the 1936 
Stanley Cup playoffs, he crashed 
Montreal Maroon players 37 times 
to the ice in the longest game in 
NHL records (six hours), and builed 
his Red Wings to the world title. 
The toughest player he ever cracked 
was Hooley Smith. Bucko boasts: 
“Hooley never was the same again 
after seven body checks.” 

Referees note that, since becom- 
ing an M.P., Bucko argues about 
decisions. He never*used to in the 
National League. But no matter how well 
he argues or plays, Bucko’s team is cer- 
tain to be last of six clubs in its league 
when the season ends this month. At that 
time, Parliament will resume, and Bucko 
will leave hockey forever to devote all of 
his energies to his political interests—sol- 
dier pensions, a veteran rehabilitation pro- 
gram, and Parry Sound’s tourist trade. 

He didn’t really want to play hockey 
this season, but confesses he had a vital 
reason: “Like most M.P.’s and others, I 
was stuck for a place to live [near Ot- 
tawa]. One of the club’s sponsors got me 
a five-room apartment in Hull in ex- 
change for my promise to play.” 
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Feller’s Warmup School 


Bob Feller was lucky. He had served 
on a big battleship, where he could get 
systematic exercise, and at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, where he pitched 





a few reconversion games. On discharge 
last August, he was prepared mentally 
and physically to rejoin the Cleveland In- 
dians. Yet, he found it tough sledding 
while winning five games and losing three. 

“If I had it tough,” he thought, “what 
about the boys who haven't had the 
breaks I had?” The 27-year-old pitcher 
decided to do what he could by opening a 
baseball school of free instruction for ex- 
servicemen in advance of baseball’s first 
postwar training in the South. Fellow 
ballplayers volunteered as. teachers. 

On the sunbaked diamond of Cuscaden 
Park in Tampa, Fla., Jan. 21, Feller wel- 
comed to school 160 young ballplayers. 
Bats and balls were gifts of three sports- 





Professor Bob Feller begins a class in baseball 


goods companies. Feller, Hugh Mulcahy 
of the Philadelphia Phillies, Bucky Wal- 
ters of the Cincinnati Reds, and Tommy 
Bridges of the Detroit Tigers worked 
with 60 pitchers. Buddy Hassett of the 
New York Yankees and Ernie Kish of the 
Philadelphia Athletics handled 40 in- 
fielders, and Charlie (King Kong) Keller 
of the Yankees the 40 outfielders. Rollie 
Hemsley of the Yankees and Stan An- 
drews of the Hollywood Stars (Pacific 
Coast League) took on the catchers. 

Unlimbering was the first. assignment. 
The hopefuls, who found housing through 
the Tampa Chamber of Commerce, went 
through calisthenics, running, throwing, 
pepper games, and light infield workouts. 
Seven days a week, the youngsters will 
work off excess weight and flabby base- 
ball muscles and work up to regulation 
nine-inning games. 

Feller sees a psychological advantage 
in his school in that GI’s can test them- 
selves there, away from the pitiless judg- 
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ing eyes of coaches and managers. “Deep 
down,” says Rapid Robert, “a lot of serv. 
icemen wondered if they'd ever get the 
‘feel’ of baseball again.” 
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Gen. Phelan: 1872-1946 


When Maj. Gen. John J. Phelan, ex. 
chairman of the New York State Athletic 
Commission, died last week at 73, the 
denizens of Jacobs Beach groped for the 
proper words to describe him. The words 
“integrity” and “self-respect” are seldom 
heard along Cauliflower Alley, but they 
are the only ones that fit the Sam Gold- 
wyn of New York boxing. 

Phelan was a general. who never 
went to war. He did all his soldier- 
ing peacefully in the 69th (Fight- 
ing Irish) Regiment of the New 
York National Guard. He was an 
importer of ladies’ lingerie who be- 
came a big figure in a tough man’s 
field, serving as member or chair- 
man of the boxing commission for 
more than twenty years. He was a 
square man around the ring. He 
was a serious man whose mind 
often raced amusingly ahead of his 
laggard tongue. 

Once, running out of words, he 
demonstrated a prohibited punch 
on himself and knocked the pince- 

_ nez glasses from his neo-Roman 
beak. When excited, he would make 
statements that contradicted his 

* meaning. He once snapped to Jack 

Blackburn, Joe Louis’s trainer: “A 

little less quiet, please, Mr. Black- 

bird.” He answered his critics heat- 
edly with “I don’t care what you 
say about us [the commission] as 
long as you say we're not honest.” 

The austere, general’s record on 
the boxing commission, however, 
was free from double talk. He 
introduced the round-by-round 
method of scoring fights and helped 
enact the no-foul rule. He fought 
skulduggery with vigor and held 

to decisions stubbornly. One of his great- 

est battles for principle was in 1926. He 
had insisted Harry Wills, great Negro 
heavyweight whom Jack Dempsey con- 
tinually avoided, was the logical title con- 
tender and therefore forbade holding the” 

Dempsey-Tunney fight in New York. 

The fight mob along Jacobs Beach got 
many a laugh from Phelan. He got some- 
thing more—the mob’s respect. 


Sa 


Heave! 


In the first of the big muscle contests 
of the track season (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 21), 
Bernie Mayer, 6-foot-4%-inch ex-Marine 
and New York University junior, put the 
16-pound shot 52 feet 11% inches last 
week. It was a record for the West Point 
Relays. In winning, Mayer defeated De- 
Witt Coulter, Wilfred Bangert, Irving 
Kintisch (N.Y.U), and Felix (Doc) 
Blanchard. 








Don’t look now! 


You can’t buy a seat on a Stratocruiser yet. 
But that day is coming. The sleek, double- 
decked planes—big brothers of the Boeing 
B-29’s and twins of the Army’s record- 
breaking C-97’s—are now being built in 
Boeing plants. 

To you, and millions who look forward toa 
new era in air travel, the Stratocruiser offers: 


NEW SPEED —cruising at 340 miles per 
hour; coast to coast between lunch and 
dinner; across the Atlantic in daylight or 
overnight. 


NEW COMFORT — spacious interiors, with 
luxurious chairs or berths and plenty of 
toom to move about; smooth, even flight; 
air-conditioned, sound-proofed cabins; com- 
fortable, normal pressure at all altitudes. 


The Boeing Stratocruiser brings to commercial flight the same skill and experience 
in research, design, engineering and manufacture that gave America the B-29 Superfortress, 


NEW ECONOMY- reduced fares, yet more 
profitable operation for airlines, made pos- 
sible by unprecedented low operating costs. 


NEW CONVENIENCES —a unique lower- 
deck lounge, reached by stairway from main 
cabin; attractive powder rooms and lava- 
tories; roomy, fully equipped galley for tasty 
meals aloft. 

The Stratocruiser embodies outstanding 
aerodynamic and structural advances not 
found in any other transport airplane. The 
Boeing “117” wing is just one example. 
Designed for the B-29 Superfortress, it 
made possible the speed, range and carry- 
ing capacity that were such vital factors in 
shortening the war. The advantages it gives 
the Stratocruiser are equally outstanding. 


First of the true super-transports— 
the twin-decked, 75 to 114 passen- 
ger Boeing Stratocruiser. 


The Stratocruiser inherits the stam- 
ina and flight characteristics of the 
famous Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 


the B-17 Flying Fortress and other great four-engine aircraft. “Built by Boeing,’’ it’s built to lead. 





“Busy AS A BEE.” That describes 
American industry today. For a 
country turning from war to peace 
has many wants. And these must be 
filled promptly if the eagle—symbol 
of our national power — is to soar 
on in triumph. 


An important factor in efficient 
industrial operation is cleaning. It 
must be thorough, dependable and 
speedy. Even in peacetime, Ameri- 
can manpower and materials should 
not be wasted. 


! rm 
Keeps up with the —_ 


Fully answering these require- 
ments are Wyandotte Cleaning Com- 
pounds. There is one of these 
specialized products to meet every 


cleaning need — in factories, office | 


buildings and railroad yards... in 
restaurants, dairies and laundries 
. ». as well as in the home and the 
schoolroom. 

Helping also to increase the effi- 
ciency and productiveness of Ameri- 
can industry are the Wyandotte 
Representatives. They are trained 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION e¢ WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


and experienced and ready at all 
times to apply Wyandotte Products 
and Wyandotte Methods to the solu- 
tion of your cleaning problems of 
whatever nature. 





yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home ¢© Alkalies © Chlorine © Dry Ice 
Calcium Carbonate © Calcium Chloride © Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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MOVIES 





Boys in White 

“Miss Susie Slagle’s” is a nostalgic 1910 
period piece dedicated to the titular hero- 
ine, a motherly spinster who runs a gen- 
teel boardinghouse for medical students, 
and to the hopeful young men from a 
nearby university who have the good 
luck to be her special charges. 

This adaptation of Augusta Tucker’s 
popular novel is episodic and ambling. 
There are occasional desperate attempts 
at whipping up a flurry of drama to vary 
the grueling four-year course that turns 
out surgeons, scientists, and the bedside 
manner. However, in its sounder mo- 
ments, “Miss Susie Slagle’s” contrives a 
touching a between Miss Susie 
(Lillian Gish) and her “boys.” 

Although seven students are chosen for 
special attention—Pat Phelan, for instance, 
is cast opposite Veronica Lake in an ill- 
starred romance—the screen writers ulti- 
mately concentrate on Sonny Tufts, his 


psychological problems, and his bashful . 


love affair with Joan Caulfield. Tufts is ill 
at ease in his role of a man-in-white, 
but Miss Caulfield, one of Broadway’s 
latest losses, cinches her Hollywood debut 
with a nice combination of charm and 
ability. Miss Gish, of course, is excellent 
in the title role. (Miss Susie SLAGLE’s. 
Paramount. John Houseman, producer. 
John Berry, director.) 


Po 


Aprons Win the West 


Back in the 1870s, when Fred Harvey 
built his first eating place beside the 
tracks in Topeka, Kans., the Santa Fe 
Railroad didn’t have a dining 
car to call its own. For years 
the Harvey restaurants, stra- 
tegically ‘located for some 
2,000 miles along the Santa 
Fe’s right of way, supplied 
that lack. Today they have 
fallen on placid though still 
profitable times. 

In the beginning Harvey's 
collaboration with the railroad 
involved minor problems with 
cowboys, Indians, and an oc- 
casional tough customer. His 
major problem was getting. 
Harvey girls to go West— 
“Wanted: Young women of 
good character, attractive and 
intelligent, aged 18 to 30”— 
and stay unmarried until he 
could gather another trainload. 
“The Harvey Girls” is a highly 
ctional account of the im- 
Probably beautiful and tal- 
ented young ladies who 
entrained for the new dining - 
toom'in Sandrock, N. M. 

According to this history, 
the Harvey girls brought re- 

ent and a steadying in-. 
ce to the frontier towns, 


Two-gun Garland joins the brawl 


and there was them as resented such. 
John Hodiak, who ran Sandrock’s gilded 
gambling dome, didn’t care one way 
or the other. But his undercover part- 
ner, Preston Foster, saw his dance-hall 
profits diminishing with this intrusion of 
Eastern culture and tried his darndest to 
scare the girls out of town. He had reck- 
oned without his hostesses, and Judy Gar- 
land in particular. The Harvey girls stayed 
put, despite six-shooters, arson, and rattle- 
snakes in the clothes closet, and even 
tucked up their aprons to rout the dance- 
hall girls in a hair-pulling, spittoon- 
tossing brawl that demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of the clean life. 

All This and Technicolor: In the 
end, Foster gets his come-uppance, 
Hodiak gets Garland, Kenny Baker gets 
Cyd Charisse (a charming and unusually 
promising newcomer), and Sandrock gets 
religion, a passel of brides, and a thriving 
Harvey restaurant. . : 

At best, this story is slim pickings, even 
for a musical, and its scope is consciously 


limited to the confines of an oversize © 


Broadway stage. Nevertheless, the film 
carries its weight as Technicolored and 
tuneful entertainment. Ray Bolger, when 
he gets a chance to dance, is tops. Angela 
Lansbury neatly combines petulance and 
pulchritude as the Casino’s songbird in a 
tinseled cage. The Johnny Mercer-Harry 
Warren score includes, of course, their 
hit-parading “On the Atchison, Topeka, 
and the Santa Fe” and several other good 
numbers including a delightful period 
piece called “It’s a Great Big World.” 
(THe Harvey Girts. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Technicolor. Arthur Freed, pro- 
ducer. George Sidney, director.) 














fis State to 


adopt a LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT 


Charter! 











Indiana leads the way to 
management-labor agreement! 
Because both industry and labor 
in Indiana are represented by men 
striving toward equitable working 
conditions . . . because they have 
sought to resolve their differences 

. and because they have suc- 
ceeded to a noteworthy degree... 
Indiana offers YOU the kind of 
labor conditions you’ve been look- 
ing for! 

Indiana laws are fair to BOTH 
‘labor and management. Hoosier 
industry and labor have a charter 
by which they abide. Come to 
Indiana for stability and progress! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 








Indiana Dept. of Commerce and 
Public Relations ..... Dept. N-3 
STATE HOUSE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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MEDICINE 





Death in Italy 


The average infant in Italy today is 
born on a delivery table that has no 
mattress. He is helped into the world by 
a doctor who wears no surgical gloves. 
So scarce is bedding that he is swaddled 
in sawdust. 

If he survives these birth hazards, the 
child still has only a 50-50 chance of 
living to reach his first birthday. He will 
get no cow’s milk. If his mother tries to 
nurse him, malnutrition will prevent her 
from replacing the calcium in her system. 
She will be an easy prey to tuberculosis, 
which in Italy is up 300 per cent over 
the prewar rate. 

is sorry plight of newborn infants 


lectures only. There are no textbooks or 


laboratory equipment. 

Through its nationwide organization 
of doctors, the American Medical Relief 
for Italy hopes to deliver by midsummer 
a full supply of vitamins, sulfa drugs, 
penicillin, liver extract, insulin, catgut, 
X-ray film, and anesthetics. On a recent 
trip to Italy, Dr. Muzzicato took 188 
cases of these supplies with him. He is 
seeking five times that amount for the 
next shipment. 

Supplies in Italy are allocated through 
the National Committee for Distribution 
of Relief in Italy, an organization com- 
posed of representativés of the Italian 
Government, the Vatican, the Red Cross, 
and the Italian Confederation of Labor. 





Makeshift bandages and no sheets, even for children, in this Italian “hospital” 


and their mothers, described last week 
by Dr. Charles Muzzicato, chairman of 
American Medical Relief for Italy, is 
matched by that of other sick people. 
There are no anesthetics. Patients are 
drugged with wine, or just strapped to 
the operating table. Simple surgery, such 
as an appendectomy, may take several 
hours. In the absence of catgut for sutures, 
wounds are sewed up with ordinary 
thread. Since there is no X-ray film, much 
diagnosis is a matter of guesswork. 

Patients recuperate in unheated rooms. 
Windows blown out by bombing cannot 
be replaced, and the’ principal source~of 
European coal—Western Germany—pro- 
vides none for Italy. 

Hospitals taken over by the United 
States Army have not yet reverted to the 
Italians, Dr. Muzzicato said, although the 
Italian Government is negotiating for 
their release. Officials also hope to buy 
surplus Army medicine and equipment. 
In Naples, for instance, one institution 
has 731 beds and only 1380 patients— 
the maximum number that can be treated 
and fed. 

Italian medical schools are full—too 
full, Muzzicato said. Oversize classes get 


How to Have Babies 


In 1917, Margaret Sanger was sen- 


tenced to 30 days in the workhouse for ° 


operating a birth-control clinic in Brook- 
lyn. Fired with pity for slum women 
broken by excessive child bearing, and 
by the wretched plight of unwanted 
babies, the frail, blond nurse and her 
associates. waged a losing battle until 
1921 when the American Birth Control 
League was organized. 

Two years later, the first permanent 
birth-control clinic was established in 
New York. By 1936, when the United 


‘States Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 


that contraceptives could be imported 


for lawful purpose, the-number of clinics 


had grown to 242. 

Last week, the. Birth Control League, 
since 1941 called the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, celebrated its 
25th anniversary in New York. Backed 
by legal, by medical, and, increasingly, by 
religious interests, the association is now 
583 clinics strong: No longer do its lead- 
ers have to fight from soap boxes and 
from behind workhouse bars. 

Typical of the frank freedom of the 


modern advocate of spaced families was 
the pointed advice to parents and would- 
be-parents from Walter R. Stokes, medical 
marriage counselor who addressed the 
meeting: 

@ No pregnancy should be planned until 
the stability of the marriage has been 
reasonably well demonstrated. 

@ If serious domestic trouble arises, a 
child should never be conceived as a 
remedy. It is rarely indeed that a baby 
brings happiness and stability to an un- 
happy home. 

@ Only emotionally mature adults are 
good risks as parents. In a broken mar- 
riage, usually one or both partners have 
failed because of markedly infantile 
characteristics. 

@ Good contraceptive protection follow- 
ing the birth of the first child quickly re- 
establishes a normal sexual relationship 
and insures a balanced emotional atti- 
tude toward the new baby. 

@ The sentimental concern to have chil- 
dren close together for their companion- 
ship to each other is based on a myth. 

@ The marriage of dependent children 
still in college, if they have a realistic 
sense of responsibility and are adequately 
informed on birth control, generally has a 
stabilizing effect on their lives and creates 
a greater maturity of purpose. 


Poe 


Ice for Shock 


In a blast accident, a man suffered 
serious abdominal injuries and_ bad 
mangled hands. Because of severe hol 
and stomach damage, immediate amputa- 
tion of the hands might have been fatal. 
Instead, the injured arms were packed in 
ice for two and a half weeks until the 
patient’s condition made surgery safe. 

Refrigeration kept the maimed tissues 
from deteriorating and saved the heart 
from further strain. Moreover, the in- 
jured man was saved from continuing 
pain and shock for the ice pack acted as a 
perfect anesthetic. 

This case, described last week in: the 
Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation by Drs. Lyman Weeks Crossman 
and Frederick M. Allen of the City Hos- 
pital, New York, is one of many instances 
of surgery after shock they have per- 
formed with the ice technique during the 
last six years (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 29, 1945). 

The reduction of body temperature in 
the surgical. area to 40 degrees Fahren- 


‘heit is the exact opposite of the classic 


shock treatment of blankets, hot-water 
bottles, and electrically heated tent. But, 
according to the City Hospital doctors, 
both clinical and laboratory experiments 
leave no doubt as to the superiority 0 
cold over heat in combating shock. 

They also contend that salt solution is 
better than plasma, the accepted method 
for feeding fluid into the tissues. Salt solu- 
tion, they say flatly, is “more convenient 
and abundant, is tolerated safely in larger 

uantities, and passes most readily into 

e tissues to supply their specific n 
for fluid and salt.” 














Rugged, safe, easy to fly, the new F-24 is the ideal per-., 
‘sonal transport for time-pressed business executives; a 


keen pleasure craft for sportsmen; a de luxe, all-purpose 
plane for the whole family. 


A proven post-war personal plane—the leader in its 
field—the ‘'24” gives you new luxuries, new comforts. 
There’s plenty of leg room in the deep cushioned, four- 
place cabin. A spacious baggage compartment, accessi- 
ble from the cabin, is located behind the rear seat. 


Flaps and wide-gauge landing gear assure slow, safe 
landings. Its panel carries all the instruments desirable 


New FAIRCHILD F-24 


for instrument flight. The ‘24’s” top speed is 133 miles 
an hour. It cruises at 118 with.75% of rated power and 
has a range of 620 miles! 


Its low cost maintenance and economical perform- 
ance provide for profitable operations by charter pilots 


and small airlines and for utility transport in govern- 


ment service. 


Over 20 years’ engineering skill and experience in 
building personal planes are the heritage of the Fairchild 
**24”— the modern plane of proved performance. Fly 
it, and you, too, will say ‘The 24’s the plane for 46!” 


Write for four-page illustrated folder titled “The New Fairchild F-24” 


ETAIRCHILD bias 
Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Fairchild Personal Planes Division, Dallas, Texas e 


AND 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division; Farmingdale, L. |. ° 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L.!., N.Y. e 


AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Duramold-Division, Jamestown, N. ¥ 
Affiliate » $rqles Corporation, Babylon, . |., N. ¥ 
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OVER WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY WEEKEND 


@ Historic Québec...the mid- 
winter change of scene you 
need, 

@ Spring skiing at Lac Beau- 
port, home of the Ski-Hawk 
School and the famous short 
cut to skiing, Parallel Tech- 
nique. © 

@ Hospitable...a cordial wel- 
come always, at the world- 
famous Chateau. 

@ Reservations: Your Cana- 
dian Pacific agent. 


In Friendly Old Québec 
ACanadianPacific Hotel 








The Haircut 


When Johnny Desmond, a slight, young 
singer, entered the Army in August 1942, 
it cut off his long hair. For months he 
tolerated the crew cut along with his 
“musician’s” job as bass drummer and 
cymbal clasher in a regimental band. 
Then the late Maj. Glenn Miller, hunting 
for a GI singer for his Air Corps band, 
called up Desmond. On the theory that it 
befitted his new job, Johnny let his hair 
grow. Miller hit the ceiling. “Damn it, 
Desmond,” he said, “I hate to make it an 
order but . . .” so Johnny went back to 
the barber, got a trim which is now his 
trademark, and started for the bigtime. 

Last week, the 25-year-old Desmond, 
who looks like the boy in the grocery 
store, went to work as the star of the 
Philip Morris Follies of ’46 (NBC, Tues- 
day, 8-8:30 p.m., EST), vocally assisted 
by Margaret Whiting, another up-and- 
comer. In addition, Desmond stays on 
as star of his first civilian show, Teen- 
timers Club, (NBC, Saturday, 11-11:30 
a.m., EST). The morning program goes 
on the road in February. This will give 
Johnny a chance to let his American 
bobby-sox followers get a look at him. 
For many of their boy frienas it will be a 
second look. They saw and liked John- 
ny in Europe. 

Like Bill Mauldin and Marion (See 
Here, Private) Hargrove, Desmond is 
now reaping the profits of GI popularity. 
His two-year stint with the Miller band 
made him not only the GI Sinatra but 
also the delight of both English and 
French bobby-soxers. Even the Princesses 
Elizabeth and Margaret Rose are re- 
puted to have mooned over Johnny’s 
lightweight baritone. 

Unlike many current crooners, includ- 
ing Bing Crosby and Frank Sinatra, Des- 
mond studied voice. Also unlike his col- 
leagues, he always meant to be a singer. 


-When Johnny was 11, a customer in his 


family’s grocery store in Detroit heard his 
soprano and sent him scurrying to the 
nearest radio station. He was billed as the 
Italian John McCormack in a promising 
career that came to a sudden end some 
time later in the middle of a song: teen- 
age Johnny’s soprano voice cracked. 
So he went to speaking parts, studied 
dancing—still his chief hobby—and waited. 
When what he had hoped would be a 
tenor turned into a_ baritone, Johnny 
nonetheless hustled off to singing school. 

Before Desmond joined up he had be- 
come a seasoned trouper, a veteran singer 
with the bands of Bob Crosby and Gene 
Krupa. He even had a few fan clubs—but 
no press agent. He knows that his 
Army service with Miller was his luckiest 
break. But with an old entertainer’s wis- 
dom he keeps his fingers crossed—and his 
pen handy. He has signed a contract with 
Victor records and is waiting for the sale 
results from his first platter. “To me,” he 
says, “this is the real test. If people like 
me well enough to buy my records. . .” 





The shorn Desmond with Whiting 


Meantime, Johnny and the movies are 
eyeing each other. And in his spare time, 
the little singer who likes flappy bow ties, 
too, is hunting for white shirts—and a big- 
ger apartment in New York. 


Poe 
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Monday Bait 


The American Broadcasting Co. took a 
long look at its Monday-night schedule 
recently and came up shuddering. On a 
night which is sold out on CBS and NBC, 
ABC could boast of only twenty minutes 
of paying property. So, instead of working 


-on one show at a time in hope of catching 


a sponsor, ABC took drastic action. It 
washed off the slate and started with a: 
new piece of chalk. Last week the net- 
work offered four new half-hour shows to 
revitalize Monday. 

First bait, tossed out at 8:30 p.m., EST, 
is The Fat Man, a whodunit by Dashiell 
Hammett. Although his story, “The Thin 
Man,” was long ago adapted for the air, 
this is Hammett’s first direct stab at radio. 
Since listeners seem to like mystery im 
massive doses, William Gargan follows at 
9 p.m., as Ross Dolan, ace detective ot 
I Deal in Crime. At 9:30 the crime wave 
is broken by Paul Whiteman, swinging 


his baton on a program of his own plan- 


ning. Called Forever Tops, it deals in 
songs-that-never-die. The curtain falls on 
a routine comedy show, Jimmie Gleason's 
Diner, notable chiefly for bringing the wry 
and wiry actor and his wife Lucille to 
the air for the first time regularly. 
ABC calls its gamble “block program- 
ming.” It has tossed about $8,000 a night 
into the kitty to pay for the four shows. 
If the network sells just two shows, it will 
be making good money. In any event, it 
intends to try its block plan on sustaining 
segments on the six remaining nights. 











The More Highway Trailers you use, 


the Greater your Savings 


HERE’S a “conversion” going on that has nothing to do 

with war, as more and more fleet owners discover the 
lower ton-mile costs and longer life of Highway “Freight- 
masters” and “Clippers.” Many of them are “converting” to 
Highways as replacements are needed. 

Highway Trailers’ economy is not happenstance; It is 
the result of thorough familiarity with motor transport prob- 
lems, acquired through more than a quarter-century of suc- 
cessful trailer engineering expericnce. Highway’s is not an 
assembling operation. Most of the manufacturing is done in 
Highway’s own modern plants, which include the longest 
straight-line assembly line in the trailer industry. 

Write today for your free copies of the latest Highway book- 
lets, giving complete information and detailed illustration of 
the many points of Highway superiority. You will quickly 
learn why it pays to let all your trailers be Highways. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 


Truck Trailers and Bodies © Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


Highway d roll-action springs re- 
quire no shacklesy Effective spring length 


HIGHWAY “’ TRAILERS 
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For the People 


Nine years ago this month President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt touched off one of 
the greatest explosions in the explosive 
history of the New Deal. Wearied by the 
actions of a refractory Supreme Court 
which, in two short years, had shown 
an “unprecedented outburst of destruc- 
tive activity” by holding acts of Congress 
unconstitutional, he decided to take things 
into his own hands. 

Only his decision to run for a third 
term angered more people than his de- 
cision to “pack” the Supreme Court. 
There are some who have not forgiven 
him for it yet. Roosevelt did not win his 
fight on the lines of his own choosing, but 
<n the smoke of battle finally died 
down seven of the justices had been re- 
placed by Roosevelt appointees, one 
eventually was promoted to the Chief 
Justiceship, and one has been replaced 
by an appointee of President Truman. 

If it did nothing else, the great court 
fight attracted the attention of the people 
to the Constitution of the United States 
and to the nine men—not necessarily old 
men—whose duty it is to interpret it year 
in and year out. Scores of books on the 
court followed; some good, some read- 
able, some learned tomes fit only for 
burying on lawyers’ shelves. Now, nine 
years later, another comes along, and it is 
one of the brightest of the lot. 

“The Growth of Constitutional Power 
in the United States,” by Carl Brent 
Swisher, since 1938 professor of political 
science at Johns Hopkins University, js 
a timely book. Extremely well written, it 
should find many readers far 
removed from academic or 
legalistic circles. 

Perhaps one of the _ best- 
known capsule descriptions of | 
the Constitution is that once 
given by Charles Evans 
Hughes: “The Constitution is 
what the judges say it is.” The 
basis of Swisher’s brief book is 
a paraphrase of that judicial 
epigram: “The Constitution is 
what the people think it is.” 
Without denying the Hughes 
truism he stresses his more 
democratic addendum. ' 

This is not a book that con- 
cerns itself overmuch with the 
motives of the Founding Fa- 
thers and the strains and 
stresses, emotional, geograph- 
ical, political, and economic, 
of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Instead Swisher writes 
about how the constitutional 
system under which we function 
has, in the last third of a centu- 
ry, weathered two major wars 
and one major depression. 

The Constitution’s latest in- 










ing to continue to do pretty well, pre- 
sumably even well into the Age of the 
Atom. This is because, in spite of its bein 
only a piece of paper, it is a living an 
an adaptable c-de; because in the final 
analysis it is “what the people think it is.” 

With commendable scholarship and a 
nice, easy style, Swisher traces our growth 
from an agrarian strip along the Eastern 
Seaboard to an industrialized near-con- 
tinent whose internal problems are tied 
up with the problems of the rest of the 
world. He shows how, in the years of 
change from rugged individualism to our 
present vast, complex, and commercial- 
ized condition, the Constitution has 
grown alonz with us. 

For a Better Union: Swisher dis- 
cusses many interesting phases of consti- 
tutionalism. Much of the time he is not 
writing about the Supreme Court at all, 
but about the important extent of power 
which government has relegated to itself 
under the Constitution. He is particularly 
interested in the constitutional adjust- 
ments that we now face because of the 
concentration of economic power in rela- 
tively few hands. He also shows how well, 
or ill, the Constitution is adapted to 
handling problems that once were na- 
tional in scope but which have today be- 
come international. He makes out a good 
case for the proper use of “executive de- 
crees” as against treaties which have to 
run the gantlet of the Senate. 


. 


In Swisher’s opinion the Rooseveltian . 


assault against the “nine old men” did no 
lasting harm, perhaps much good. He 
notes the interesting fact that, as of last 
October, no act of Congress “has fallen 


under the judicial ax since 1936—t. 
longest period of its kind since announce. 
ment of the Dred Scott decision in 1857” 

“Instead,” he says, “the court has come 
almost to assume the constitutionality of 
any measure which Congress has enacted, 
and it has abandoned precedents incased 
in its own past decisions when they have 
stood in the way of the execution of new 
policies sponsored by Congress or the 
President.” 

As to the present court, Swisher has 
this to say: “The present members of the 
Supreme Court, taking up the task of 
adjustment which should have been be. 
gun more adequately by their predeces. 
sors, are attempting to rethink the pri. 
ciples and ideals of the Constitution jn 
terms of the measures deemed necessary, 
in the language of the Preamble, ‘to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the gen. 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity” 
(THE GrowTH oF CONSTITUTIONAL 
POWER IN THE UNITED States. By Carl 
Brent Swisher. 261 pages. University of 
Chicago. $2.50.) 


Pe 


Amati of Good Will 


In “The Challenged Land” Betty de 
Sherbinin has written an excellent, if 
quiet and restrained, novel about democ- 
racy and revolution in South America, 
Miss de Sherbinin, Canadian-born daugh- 
ter of a Russian engineer, grew up in 
Argentina. Although she specifically dis- 
claims that the challenged land is that 
country, or any particular Latin Amer:- 
can nation, it is obvious, from the sense of 
writing from the inside which 





tif 


? 


is apparent in her story, that 
she has not forgotten the scenes 
of her childhood. As in her pre- 
vious novels, “By Bread Alone,” 
“Bindweed,” and “Wind on the 


place and people is implicit on 
every page. 

Her characters are “men of 
good will,” led by Eduardo 
Castells, a well-born and suc 
cessful engineer. His life with 
his wife, Emilia, has been ab 
sorbing. Because of this he has 
not seen the corruption of the 
politicians and the abuse of 
power by the government for 
which he has done his best 
work. Comes the _ revolution, 
however, and with the notori- 
ous Colonel Gémez in the Presi- 
dency, the truth dawns upon 
him. With others—some patti- 
otically and others selfishly—he 
plots a counterrevolution. 

Castells’s method is a Day 
of Silence, when everyone I 
fuses to work, in protest against 
the dictatorship. This is brought 








terpreter thinks it has done 
pretty well. He thinks it is go- 


"Russell in The Los Angeles Times 
A cartoonist’s court-packing comment in 1937 


about, but “it. is a failure. 
Castells and his family and 








Pampas,” her knowledge of & 





















eee DOING 
NOTHING! 


When your employees must spend time fiddling 
with forms—productive time is lost. Forms that 
require needless repetitive handling, inserting 







: scenes carbons, jogging and other such wasteful rou- 
phat. tine work before a job is started, slow pro- 
one, 


duction to a standstill—waste your time and 


| on the employees’ ability. 


dge of 
licit on 











Modern Uarco forms elimi- 
nate such time-wasting jobs. 
These pre-fabricated, multi- 
copy forms come ready for typ- 
ing or writing—carbons are in 


place, papers perfectly aligned, 


and a number of clear copies can be typed at 
once to expedite work in a number of depart- 


Creating forms is Uarco’s business . . . creat- 
ing and designing forms that save time and 
money while speeding the work from purchas- 
ing to billing. No matter what kind of records 
you keep, Uarco has forms to fit individual needs. 


Call your Uarco representative today. Spend 
a half hour with him. It may well result in sub- 
stantial savings of time and money. Or write for 
full information. UARCO, INC., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities. 











CHslAHece .. . Varco E-Z-Outs. One of many Uarco time- 
saving forms. Carbons inserted, ready aligned, these forms can be 
used in typewriter or for hand-written records. A dozen or more clear 
copies can be made by typewriter or 5 by hand. Write for full details. 
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BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 
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@ The first woven wire fence, made 63 years ago, bore the WT 4 
name PAGE. Since then the makers have pioneered in many A 
developments to provide betterments in fence quality and serv- Le 
ice, including Page Chain Link Fence. And now you can again have this sturdy, long-last- 
ing fence in a choice of four superior metals to best meet your needs. Aluminum at lower- 
than-ever cost. Page Copper-Bearing Steel, heavily galvanized. Stainless Steel and Page 
Armco Ingot Iron. When you choose Page Fence you deal with a nearby firm which is 
“technically trained, long experienced and reliable. Write to any office listed below for your 
copy of “Fence Facts,” fully illustrated information you should have. 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridge- 
port, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York or San Francisco 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE e BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


AGE FENCE 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 
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FAMOUS TEXAS SEEDLESS 





Luscious, tree-ripened gems from the 
Lower RIO GRANDE VALLEY of 
TEXAS shipped to you the same day 
they are picked. 


* Pink Meat 
* Seedless 
* Delightfully Juicy 


A FULL BUSHEL BASKET 
(weight approximately 55 pounds) 


price $6.50 for a Full Bushel 


(Shipped Prepaid to any Address in the U. S.) 


DIRECT FROM THE TREE TO YOU 
SHIPPED SAME DAY THEY ARE PICKED! 


————=— Use Handy Order Blank «= 


MAX STENZLER 
P.O. Box 5101 . . BEACON HILL STATION 
SAN ANTONIO . . TEXAS 
Enclosed find CHECK (J or MONEY ORDER (2) 
in amount of $ for which please 

















ship. PACK (S) of ONE BUSHEL each 
to Name 

Street 

City. (NW23} 





NATIONAL. 
BEER 








: NEWswWeex 
_ —————. 
those faithful to his democratic ideal, 
flee the country. There is action and 
excitement in these pages, but the main 
story is about the motives and ambitions 
and ideals of the counterrevolutionists— 
South Americans imbued with desire t, 
better the conditions under which they 
live. These people are not passionate dem. 
ocrats, or professional revolutionaries, but 
honest men and women—and their vested 
counterparts—engaged in the most vital 
struggle of mankind. The book is beauti. 
fully written by a skilled novelist who js 
also an understanding observer. (Tuer 
CHALLENGED Lanpb. By Betty de Sher. 
binin, 241 pages. Morrow. $2.50.) 


, ana 


Other New Books 


Tue Stars INcuInE. By. Clyde Brion 
Davis. 280 pages. Rinehart. $2.75. This 
is an earnest but curiously flat novel about 
the newspaper business in Denver and 
New York. It tells the story of an honest, 
ambitious, and talented young reporter, 
seasoned in the Spanish civil war, who 
almost misses out in his profession be- 
cause of his love for “the wrong girl.” 
One reason Davis’s well-intentioned work 
never quite comes off is its conventional 
plot; another is his inability to make his 
characters anything more than slick mag. 
azine types. But he gives a_ picture 
of newspaper life that is. realistic and 
interesting. 

Patton: Ficutinc Man. By William 
Bancroft Mellor. 245 pages. Putnam. $3. 
A brisk biography of the man who led the 
Third Army to victory in Germany. All 
the known facts of his life are here gath- 
ered together, with the aid of members of 
his family. The result is an amazing story 
of an amazing extrovert who from earliest 
childhood wanted. to be a general. The 
slapping incident in the hospital at Sant’ 
Agata di Militello and the postwar mouth- 
shooting in Bavaria are given in full de- 
tail with all the extenuating circumstances. 
Patton emerges from this book as great a 
general as he was a showman—which was 
plenty. 

Courts AND CaBinETs. By G. P. Gooch. 
890 pages. Knopf. $3.75. Twenty-six 
essays, brilliantly written and studded 
with apt quotations, on a variety of men 
and women whose memoirs illuminate 
European history from Richelieu to Bis- 
marck, Eight of the memoir writers are 
French, four are English, and one is 
German. Dr. Gooch, an experienced yr 
lish historian, brings to life, mainly 
through the words of others, these people 
whose offhand remarks and calculated 
reminiscences have been a fertile field for 
historians and novelists over the yeas. 
Good reading. 

A WorpswortH ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
with an Introduction by Laurence Hous- 
man. 151 pages. Scribners. $2. Housmans 
defensive essay on Wordsworth, first 
printed in The Atlantic Monthly, serves 
as introduction to a brief anthology which 
includes “Intimations of Immortality,” the 
Lucy poems, and others less well known. 
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An Opportune Time 
to Ratse New Capital 


Established companies planning expansion programs, yet wishing to conserve their present working 
capital, are presented with an opportunity at this time for raising additional capital on unusually favor- 
able terms. Similarly, companies possessing strong management and unusual growth prospects which have 
not yet been introduced to American investors, may also find current market conditions favorable. 


The firm of Smith, Barney & Co. offers its facilities to American enterprise for raising new capital and 
providing funds for refinancing of outstanding securities. During recent years, apart from public utility 
issues purchased under competitive bidding rules, we have been syndicate manager or co-manager for the 
public issuance of securities for the following corporations: 


The American Rolling Mill Company 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company 
Armstrong Cork Company 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
The Atlantic Refining Company : 
Bangor Hydro-Electric Company 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 


Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company 


The Dow Chemical Company 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 
General Shoe Corporation 


Hooker Electrochemical Company 


The Hoover Company 
Houston Lighting & Power Company 
P. Lorillard Company 

The Glenn L. Martin Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


¢ 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 

Northern States Power Company (Wisconsin) 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities 

Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 

Philco Corporation 

The Pure Oil Company 

Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 

Scott Paper Company 

Sharp & Dohme, Incorporated 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 

Thompson Products, Inc. 

United Drug Company 

Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc. 

The Warner & Swasey Company 

Wilson & Co., Inc. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 

The Youngstown Steel Door Company 





It is obvious that, in the decade ahead, opportunities may best be availed of by companies in strong finan- 
cial position. Members of the firm and staff are available for consideration of corporate finance problems 
and for consultation with corporate executives and counsel in the arranging of new financing. Facilities 
are also provided for private placement of securities where that is an advisable method of procedure and 
for taking the steps necessary to broaden the ownership of closely held or family companies. 


_ Smith, Barney & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
$22 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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You Can Even 
Tell a Genuine 
ZIPPO 

in the 
Pitch Dark! 








$950 


RETAIL 








ZIPPO Windproof LIGHTERS 
are unconditionally LIFE-TIME 
GUARANTEED — no one ever 
paid a cent to repair a ZIPPO. 














Remember, before the lights came on after the all 
clear signal, that little “click” of the ZIPPO Wind- 
proof Lighter was the signal for cigarettes all 
around. On the islands that homey click followed 
by the always dependable light meant—“friend 
approaches”. 

Today, this same little “click”, that comes when the 
strong lever and the hidden spring opens or closes 
the lid of a ZIPPO with a feather-touch. is a positive 
proof that you are getting a genuine ZIPPO. (See 
illustration to left). It’s just one of the many ex- 
clusive ZIPPO patented features—that’s why we 
warn you to avoid flimsy imitations. 

ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. NW, Bradford, Pa. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION: This engraving ae Ome is stamped on every genuine ZIPPO 
PAT. 2032605 MADE I USA. 
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Just off the Press~ 






This 32-page catalog, containing over 150 
photographs, diagrams und tables, gives the 

very latest data on cooling systems of commer- 
cial and industrial (not household) types. If your 
business needs such equipment, send now for your 


copy of Bulletin 80-B. In writing, please describe care- 
fully the cooling work you wish to do.. English edition now 
ready: Spanish-Portuguese edition out soon. Write to 





‘of Charles Schwab.- And he bought large 
‘portions of the five most important pri- 






















National Gallery 


Botticelli—“Madonna and Child” 





















Treasures From Kress 


Samuel H. Kress, the dime-store mag- 
nate, was just starting his forays into the 
art market after the last war when other 
great American collectors, such as J. P, 
‘Morgan Sr. and Henry Clay Frick, had 
signed off. Kress’s collecting was at its 
height in the 80s, when many American 
‘art aggregations were already headed for 
dispersal. Consequently, what others 
brought to America, Kress, in many cases, 
was responsible for keeping here. 

For instance, he bought Titian’s “Car 
dinal Pietro Bembo” from the collection 


vate collections of Italian art formed in 
this country: those of Clarence H. Mackay, 
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National Gallery 
Chardin—“Portrait of an Old Woman” 
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Henry Goldman, Philip Lehman, Dan 
Fellows Platt, and Otto H. Kahn. In the 
end, Kress had the largest private collec- 
tion ever assembled in the United States. 

But the 83-year-old bachelor business- 
man has it no longer. The National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington last week 
announced receipt of its third major Kress 
‘+ in the five years of its Mellon-en- 

life. These 110 works of art go on 
exhibition Feb. 2 along with 30 from a 
ious donation which had not been 
eshibited because of the war. Simultane- 
ously, the gallery will publish a book of 
photographs of 200 from among the en- 
tire Kress group of 600 treasures. _ 

The collection is primarily devoted to 
Italian art from the thirteenth through 
the eighteenth century. Thus the National 
Gallery now credits itself with the most 
complete exhibit of Italian painting in 
America and one of the finest in the 
world. A smaller group of French pictures 
from the Kress collection, including Char- 
din’s “Portrait of an Old Woman” and 
Ingres’s “Madame Moitessier,” fills a gap 
in the gallery’s French section. 


National Gallery 
Ingres—“Portrait of Mme. Moitessier” 


Bull Market 


The take was amazing, indicating the 
stock market has cultural company. The 


nes were unusually fine ones, from 


of Montreal. The sale was at the Parke- 
Bemet Gallery in New York last week. 
The total—for twenty moderns—was 
$221,500, about twice what the gallery 


weat for Toulouse-Lautrec’s “Gueule de 
o%, painting of a woman seated at a 
caié table. The same artist’s- “Femme 
usse Assise Dans le Jardin de M. For- 
"brought $27,000. Chester Dale, hard- 
aided New York collector, paid $23,500, 
after brisk bidding, for “Siegfried and the 
Rhine Maidens” by the American nine- 
tenth-century mystic, Albert P. Ryder. 





the collection of Sir William Van Horne. 


had expected. Highest price of $30,000 

































































100 G/W filing 
cabinets with 
G/W “Safeguard” 
Filing System at 
large tool firm 


5x8 card, and 
check files. 

So impressed 
was the President, 
that he ordered 
complete similar 
equipment for his 
private office. 








No installation is too small... 
or too large . . . executives the 
country over find a quick, sure, 
money-saving cure for “Find-i- 
tis*”’ when they install a G/W 
*‘Safeguard”’ Filing System. 
For thousands it eliminates fil- 
ing and finding grief. For max- 
imum efficiency install ‘‘Safe- 
guard” System in G/W cabi- 
_ nets. They go together... use 
them together. Precision-built 
for lifetime service. See G/W 
“Safeguard”? System, G/W 
cabinets at your dealer. 


Get Your 


FREE COPY 


THEY GO TOGETHER 
THEY BOUGHT THEM 


TOGETHER 


G/W PACKAGED 
*“SAFEGUARD” 
FILING SYSTEM 


The supremely simple, 
easy cure for ‘‘Find-i- 
tis*.”” Includes A to Z 
**Safeguard’’ guides, 
folders, instructions, to 
install a trouble-free filing plan in any 1-, 2-, 
3-, or 4-drawer file; also available for larger re- 
quirements. 























G/W FAMOUS : ps 
: ‘amou: be-Wernicke “Find- 
FEATHER-TOUCH a Sectina Shows en Fil- 
FILING CABINETS ing is Made Easy... Quick... 
Nothing on the market paren 


For executives 
... secretaries 
and file clerks, 
too... this free 
book fully ex- 
plains the ideal . - 


bee 
Sy f 
r way torun a file. 
3 The way that 


always works! Free at your G/W 
dealer,or writeThe Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 
“Headquarters for Modern Office 
Equipment.” 

*The inability to find what youhave filed. 


- Wernicke 


SYSTEMS 


can outdo G/W preci- 
sion-built filing cabi- 
nets in smooth, easy 
operation. First choice 
for years by discerning 
buyers. The long-run 
value of ideal feather- 
touch movement and 
- lasting, dependable 
service come from 
quality materials, 
finest craftsmanship. 
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Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 






Bookcases 


> Globe 


QUIPMENT AND 







Stationers’ Supphes 

















For example, Monsanto contributed 
Lustron,* polystyrene molding com- 
pound, capable of providing insulation 
under the high frequencies encountered 
in this type of equipment. Lustron 
offers other critical electrical proper- 
ties (comparable to fuzed quartz): zero 
water absorption, low power factor and 
low loss, and (better than the natural 
material) it is easily moldable and 
light in weight. 

So beautiful Lustron was swept off 
milady’s dressing table, off the house- 
wares and costume jewelry counters 
and directly into front line service. But 
it is back again now ready to do a big 
job in both modern electronics and 
modern merchandising. 


To keep abreast of Lustron and all the 
other developments in Monsanto’s in- 
teresting family of plastics, why not 
-have us place your name on our mail- 
ing list? Simply send your name and 
address to: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Mass. 
oarenne somenddaoaeirobteh peptone 
lastics, Lustron’s companions, * and 
vramic. 


“Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 





| MONSANTO 





PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKING 
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The State Is a Faithless Trustee 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The President’s course these days 
sweeps government deeper and deeper 
into the realm of private rights and per- 
sonal freedom. Quasi-compulsory arbi- 
tration, government seizure of plants, 
a long series of recommendations in 
the annual message, covering subsidies, 
housing, Federal power projects and 
socialized medicine, mark the conduct 
of an Administration which is scarcely 
reckoning how difficult it 
will be to retrace its steps 
from the jungle of state 
power. Even more disturb- 
ing is the absence from the 
President’s message of any 
clear intimation that powers 
long ago invoked for emer- 
gencies will be surrendered 
now that those emergencies 
are past. 

It is, however, not my in- 
tention here to argue that 
current extensions of government 
power are unnecessary or unsound. I 
want to raise a broader question of 
ultimate policy. 

There would be less concern in 
people’s minds about the present con- 
duct of government if, in the past, 
governments here and everywhere had 
faithfully observed their duties as 
trustees to return personal liberties to 
their owners when the reasons for 
their seizure were past. 


The record of the state as a trustee 


is bad. If a trustee acting for a private 
individual had such a record, he would 
be a common swindler, ripe for prison. 
But men in the mass, people acting 
as a state, observe none of the moral 
principles which they manifest and 
demand as individuals. Promises are 
broken, good faith is forgotten and 
liberty and property are callously 
stolen. Compare, if you will, the 
long-term financial promises of gov- 
ernments with those of banks and 
insurance companies. In any such com- 
parison governments are black. And 
this applies not only to monarchy, 
totalitarianism and Communism, but 
even to the most benign of democracies. 


The way of a state with men’s 
freedom follows a common pattern. It 
begins with an emergency. “Politics,” 
says Ralph Roeder, “is a perpetual 
emergency.” If a genuine crisis does 
not exist, politicians pretend that it 
does and convince people that it does. 
And the state which enters through a 
demagogue stays as a bureaucrat. It is 


like a policeman who, having stopped 


‘customer, decides to settle down as the (7 


































a fight between a bartender and a }. 
saloon keeper and quit pounding a beat, }” 

There is in legislation somethin 
known as an “emergency clause. 
When government acts to set up some 
new instrument of power, it adds a 
provision to the law saying that “said” 
action is taken because of an emer- 
gency. This is done so that nine black- | 
robed judges may then find | 
“said” action constitutional, { 
But the emergency clauses, 
the law and the enforcing { 
bureaucracy outlive the } 
emergency. And when any- 
one suggests that the law be (J 
repealed and the agency } 
abolished, he is screamed at-§ 
as a reactionary and a traitor 7 
to progress. 4 

But it is not alone in these * 
technical emergencies that 
governmental anachronisms prevail. If 
is everywhere in the sprawling tax-sup-~ 
ported organism called -government. § 
We are told by President Truman to { 
prepare for normal governmental ex- 
penditures several times as large as in 
1940. Yes, we have had a war which } 
has added to the burdens of govern- 
ment. Yes, the country is bigger. But 
where is the assurance that sometime, § 
somewhere, someone will go back { 
through the growth of a century and a } 
half and root out the weeds and ¥ 
parasitic growths which encumber out {| 
liberties and waste our money? 





This is not just a-plea for more } 
economy and efficiency. It is a claim on 
government for an expression of com- 
mon honesty. Once the prodigious 
snout of government gets under our 
back fence, it never leaves. Soon the 
fence is gone, and new broods of tres- 
passers are at our door. The process is 
continuous. It goes on in all countries. 
According to Marx, the dictatorship-}} 
was to be a step between autocracy 
and democracy. But once established, 
the dictatorship lingers on. 

J suggested on this page two weeks 
ago that political progress is not to be } 
measured in terms of more govern- 
ment or less government. The point of” { 
this piece is that it isn’t a matter of ) 
quantity It is a matter of freeing the } 
state from its concern with dead issues } 
so that it can act with vigor on living ¥ 
issues. We should free the state from 
the past. Weed it out. Fumigate it im 
Put it back on the job of serving the.( 3% 
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ga OFF PORTUGAL 


1 “One instant, I was leaning uncon- 
cernedly against the mast of the fish- 

ing barco,” writes a friend of Canadian 

Club Whisky. “A sudden roll of the ship, 

and the next instant I was overside, my 

heavy clothing—borrowed from the skipper 

—dragging me relentlessly down. A goner, 

I was sure... but in a flash, the barco put 

about. Just in the nick of time! 
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Pe Re 
r) “Yet my most vivid impression was of the col- 3 “Ashore, too, I found the transportation 4 “I’°d been watching a nearby wonder of mod- 
orful boats along the beach—many of them de- picturesque. For it was aboard a quaint ern science at work, as Pan American Airways 
ened after craft that brought the Romans and donkey cart that I resumed my journey. It was sent up its radiosonde balloons to record high- 
hoenicians to Portugal, centuries ago. hard to believe that just 24 hours before... altitude weather data to guide the great Clippers. 


5 “Biggest surprise, though, was beautiful seaside 
Estoril—gathering place for the greats of all nations, 

en route to the States. I heard 14 languages spoken here— 

and calls in just about all of them for Canadian Club!” 

Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 

all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 

And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 

is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 

no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 

You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 

before dinner and tall ones after. That’s why Canadian Club 

is the largest-selling imported whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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